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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 

HE last hope of preserving peace seems to have 

vanished. The Austrian and Prussian troops are 
already on their march to occupy Slesvig, and on the 
frontier of that duchy it is well understood they will meet 
the only reception which it is possible for Denmark to give 
them, without placing her independence at the feet of the 
German Powers. All that remains doubtful is the extent 
of the conflict and the issues which it 
Defeated in the Federal Diet on their proposition to occupy 
Slesvig as a means of compelling the Danes to withdraw 
the Constitution of November, Austria and Prussia have 


may involve. 


taken the settlement of the pending dispute into their own 
hands. In their view, the step they are adopting is a 
pacific one ; but although it is possibly as little as they 
could do, in the present temper of the German people, it 
obviously constitutes a direct act of war, and threatens us 
with all the consequences which, in the present state of 
Europe, such an act may involve. There is no doubt, 
however, that the policy and the avowed aim of these two 
States are completely at variance with the claims which 
their own subjects and their Confederates in the Bund 
desire to urge. The popular demand in Germany—the 
, demand of the secondary States who have so lately been the 
object of the suspicious attentions of the Emperor of France 
—is, that the Treaty of London should be at once set aside, 
that the Diet should declare the rule of the Danish kings in 
Slesvig and Holstein at an end, and that the whole power 
of the Teutonic race should be employed in erecting these 
Duchies into a State under Prince Frederick of Augusten- 
burg. The conduct of Austria and Prussia is based upon an 
altogether different principle. As signitaries of the treaty 
of 1852, they are not prepared to violate its stipulations ; 
as great European Powers, they are sensible of the danger of 
embarking on a war for the aggrandisement of Germany. 
They therefore acknowledge that the treaty in question 
confers upon Christian IX. the succession to the Duchies ; 
but they allege that a certain contemporary understanding 
has been violated by the Constitution already referred to, 
and they are preparing to enter Slesvig, not with a 
view of severing it from Denmark, but as a mode of 
extorting the repeal of this obnoxious constitution. It 
would not be difficult to prove that the negotiations of 
1851-2 furnish no ground for these complaints, while they 
are still further from lending any justification to so violent 
a method of enforcing them. Had Austria and Prussia 
been as much in the right as we think them in the wrong, 
the mode in which they pressed their demands on Denmark 
—their peremptory summons to that Power to surrender at 
twenty-four hours’ notice—is hardly consistent with a sincere 
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desire for the peaceful settlement of points which diplomacy 
may possibly have left open. We cannot now stay to con- , 
sider the real bearing of the negotiations of ten years ago. <s : 
The discussion of historical details would lead us far from our 2: 
present object, which is to show the radical discrepancy that 
exists between the wishes of the Germans and the course of 
Austria and Prussia. Indeed, the latter are not now acting 
as German but as European Powers. In that capacity they 
have overruled the Diet ; and if they are successful, they 
will have demonstrated once more the utterly feeble and 
useless character of the organization which assumes to 
represent the nationality of the Teutonic race. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether they will be successful. Their 
course is beset with difficulty and danger. In the first place, 
the Governments both of Austria and Prussia will be driven 
to violate the Constitution of their respective countries ; 
for the Prussian Parliament has already refused, and the 
Austrian Reichsrath seems on the point of refusing, the 
supplies necessary to carry out a policy which falls far short 
of the national wishes. But, in addition to this, they will 
be placed in a position of antagonism towards the other 
German States. We should not be disposed to estimate very 
highly the difficulties likely to arise from either of these 
causes could we confine our view to the Fatherland. But, 
as we pointed out last week, there is reason to fear the 
appearance of another, and a more energetic actor, 
upon the scene. The recent note which the French 
Emperor has addressed to the secondary Powers can 
have no other object than to incite them to throw 
off the leadership, or rather the dictatorship, of Francis 
Joseph and William I. There is no knowing to what 
extent the small kings and princes may go under the 
encouragement of such powerful patronage. It is at least 
premature to talk of a civil war in Germany ; but thoughtful 
politicians do not conceal their apprehensions of a possible 
tendency towards a new Confederation of the Rhine. If the 
resistance of Denmark—assisted, as we trust she will be, by 
Sweden and other powers—be sufficiently protracted, the 
division which exists in Germany must be embittered, with 
every month of struggle. We do not pretend to forecast the 
policy of Louis Napoleon, but it is certain that he will not 
lose the opportunity of extending his influence, and profiting 
by the quarrels of his neighbours. Ignorant as we are of his 
precise intentions, it is utterly impossible even to guess at 
the probable course of events, after a cannon has once been 
fired in hostility on the banks of the Eider. We have, 
indeed, the disagreeable conviction that his Majesty does not 
really desire peace, because, had he done so, he could easily 
have procured it by frankly co-operating with England for 
the protection of Denmark. Unfortunately, if he deems it 
his interest to prolong a European war, or to foment 
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European confusion, the means are not likely to be wanting. 
The prospect before us is of the most threatening character. 
Nor can we look with satisfaction wpon anything which has 
recently transpired, except it be the manly and high-spirited 
; in which the Danish Rigsrad has just pledged 


oO 


address : : 
itself to maintain at any sacrifice the integrity of the 
kingdom. 

The relations between the Corps Législatif and the 
Imperial Government do not improve. The etlect of the 
great speech, in which M. Thiers expressed the feelings of all 
intelligent and liberty-loving Frenchmen, 1s sufficiently 
shown by the fact that the Emperor has deemed it necessary 
to enter the arena and deliver his own reply to the veteran 
orator and statesman. But although his Majesty may be 
astonished—as he told the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen— 
“to see men hardly escaped from shipwreck summon once 
more the winds and waves to their assistance,” he does in 
these words virtually beg the whole question at issue betwen 
himself and the Opposition deputies. He assumes that the 
winds and waves must rise as soon as the iron grasp of his 
despotism is relaxed. On the other hand, M. Thiers and 
those who act with him are of opinion that the lessons of 
the last seventy years have not been entirely lost upon 
their countrymen. Much may, no doubt, be said on both 
sides. It is not difficult to fling in the face of those who 
represent the Liberal party in France the mistakes which 
were committed under the Orleans dynasty, or thefatal errors 
which marked the period of republican rule. But when 
M. Rouher, as Minister of State, descends to this recrimina- 
tory line of debate, he lowers the Emperor to the level of a 

arty leader, and excites the very passions which he ought 
to allay. A tu quoque may produce a momentary effect 
in debate, but it will not turn the current of public opinion 
upon an important controversy. If the most intelligent 
portion of French society is firmly convinced that the 
country may be safely intrusted with greater liberty 
than it now enjoys, they are not likely to be frightened 
from the pursuit of this object by stories about the doings 
of 1848. The existence of widely-spread discontent with 
the present iron rule shows that such reminiscences as these 
have lost their terror. And if that be so, the style of 
argument adopted by the talking minister is as idle as it is 
irritating. If Frenchmen no longer feel that they are, 
politically speaking, children, they are certain to resent the 
sort of chiding which is appropriate to the nursery. M. 
Rouher’s scolding has already received its auswer in the 
return of Opposition deputies for Strasbourg and the 
department of the Vosges. And although the purpose of 
the hour may be served by emphatic declarations that the 
Emperor “ has not re-established the throne with the idea 
of not governing or of delivering up power to the oratorical 
passions which agitate assemblies,’—such sayings can only 
tend to precipitate a collision, when the movement against 
which they are directed represents the genuine and earnest 
sentiments of an influential portion of the country. It is 
admitted flat the results of the debates upon the address 
have been, in a very marked degree, adverse to the 
Government. And while it is not probable that this 
will lead to any immediate action on the part of the 
Emperor, he can scarcely conceal from himself that his 
domestic difliculties are likely to increase. The incredulity, 
and something like indifference, with which the disclosure 
of the late assassination plot has been received throughout 
France, ought to show him that the country no longer looks to 
him with feverish anxiety as the only possible “ Saviour of 
society.” 

Spain has undergone or is undergoing a Ministerial crisis. 
The Miraflores Government has resigned and somebody else 
has come in, or perhaps has already come in and gone ont 
again. ‘he phantasmagorie character of Spanish Cabinets 
justifies us in speaking of the actual situation in terms of 
this uncertainty. We are not aware that any important 


principle is involved in a change, the immediate cause of | 


which seems to have been the refusal of the Chamber to 
vote the Address in the precise manner demanded by the 
late Ministry. It is said, indeed, that General Narvaez 
had censured the Miraflores Cabinet for not having 
demanded the restoration of Gibraltar. But we can hardly 
suppose that shortcomings on this point had anything to do 
with their fall ; and we should certainly be surprised to hear 
that a new Government had been formed in order to 
promote so absurd and impracticable an agitation. We 
. should, indeed, be glad to hear that, in the constant up 
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and downs of Spanish politicians, some Minister had come to 
the head of affairs who had the courage and honesty to keep 
faith with the creditors of his country. If it be true, as we 
have seen it lately asserted, that all enlightened Spaniards 
are convinced of the necessity of restoring the financial 
credit of their country, the task of such a Minister should 
not be one of insuperable difficulty. But if we are to judge 
from what we see, we can only doubt whether a knowledge 
of the elementary principles of financial expediency (not to 
talk of financial honesty) has yet made much progress in 
Spain. There is as yet very little ground for supposing that 
the Cortes are inclined to muddle away, in the payment of 
debts, revenues which are more pleasantly employed in 
rewarding place-hunters and intriguers. It is possible, 
however, that even Spaniards may some day learn that 
they lose more by keeping European capital out of their 
country than they gain by pocketing the interest on their 
past loans. 

The military news from America is more important and 
stirring than we were prepared to expect at this season of 
the year. The Confederates are once more actively at work 
in the district which was the scene of so many of Stonewall 
Jackson’s exploits. Moving northward down the Shenan- 
doah valley in three columns, they have captured a large 
quantity of Federal stores, have dispersed the force pro- 
tecting the district upon which the Northern forces at 
Cumberland Gap depend for a great portion of their supplies, 
and are now said to be threatening the frontier of Maryland. 
We cannot suppose that there is any design of crossing the 
Potomac—at all events, with any more serious intention 
than that of collecting stores and supplies. But the fact of 
such operations taking place shows how very slight is the 
hold which the Federals have, even upon Western Virginia. 
In like manner, the continued presence of General Long- 
street in Tennessee, where he appears to have gone comfort- 
ably and quietly into winter quarters, proves that the 
Northerners have yet a great deal to do, before they can 
call that State their own. In the meantime, there is no 
symptom of any inclination to yield on the part of the South. 
Although they are not insensible to the losses they sustained in 
the last campaign, and are evidently quite alive to the demands 
which will still be made on their courage and constancy, 
they are preparing for a renewal of the struggle with the 
same stubborn determination of purpose which has hitherto 
carried them through so many trials. The most important 
piece of political news which reaches us from the North, is 
that the irrepressible negro has at last made good his footing 
at the White House. Three or four coloured gentlemen 
mingled with the stream of free and independent citizens 
who did Mr. Lincoln the honour of shaking his hand on 
New Year’s-day. Here, at any rate, is a tangible result of 
three years’ civil war ; nor can we wonder that to win more 
such triumphs the Abolitionists and the contractors still ery 
out for blood. At the same time, there is no corresponding 
readiness to enlist displayed by the fighting portion of the 
population. The 300,000 men required by the Ist of 
January have not been attracted to the Union standard, 
even by the lavish bounties which encourage Northern 
patriotism to face the perils of the field. Still the President 
shrinks from attempting to enforce the conscription. He has 
again postponed the application of this drastic measure to 
the lst of February ; and it seems doubtful whether he will 
then venture to subject the devotion of his countrymen to a 
test which the Confederates have already endured without 
flinching. If the supply of Irish recruits could only be 
stopped, it is possible that the eagerness of the native-born 
Americans to make money or political capital out of the 
war might bring it to a dead lock. Even in the best 
possible of worlds, somebody must fight, and pun the 
risk of becoming food for powder, if a war is to be kept 


going. 





LONDON RAILWAYS AND LONDON STRBETS. 


THe note of preparation for the coming Parliamentary 
railway campaign is everywhere heard. The deposits for 
the new railway projects amount to £6,000,000,° whence 
it appears that the capital purporting to be required ds about 
£75,000,000. ‘There are altogether 328 petitions for railway 
bills, but several have been thrown out during the past 
week, for non-compliance with standing orders. It is clear 
that the great battle of the session will be upom metro- 
politan railways. Earl Granville’s Railway Committee of last 
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session thought they saw their way to a final and comprehen- 
sive scheme for the metropolis. They suggested two circular 
railways—an inner and an outer. The inner circle they thought 
ought to abut upon, if not actually to join, nearly all the 
principal railway termini of the metropolis. The outer circle 
should extend round London, connecting the suburbs, and in 
its course intersecting and communicating with the principal 
lines north of the Thames. Railway engineers and railway 
promoters are shrewd enough to see the ’vantage ground they 
obtain in adopting the recommendations of the Lords’ Com- 
mittee, and several engineers, of whom Mr. Fowler may be 
taken as the chief, have come forward with schemes of inner 
and outer circles and an intercepting system. These are 
schemes gigantic in extent and costliness. 

There are other schemes for connecting the northern and 
southern traffic, of which Mr. Hawkshaw may be considered 
the representative engineer. He proposes to connect the 
northern lines—the London and North-Western, the Midland 
and the Great Northern—by tunnel with the Charing-cross 
Station, whereby the lines first named will communicate with 
the South-Eastern, the London, Chatham, and Dover, the 
London and South-Western, and the London and Brighton. 
He also proposes a line from Hungerford-bridge (south side) to 
Hammersmith, crossing the Thames on the east of Millbank 
Penitentiary, through Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton, making 
a junction with the West London Railway and on by branch 
to Hammersmith. The length of the first line is three and a 
quarter and the estimated cost £2,000,000. It crosses 
the Strand at Charing-cross by a tunnel of about 250 yards in 
length. The length of the Hammersmith line is six miles, and 
its cost £2,600,000. Both dines will be an open cutting below 
the level of the streets,—intersecting streets crossing the rail- 
way on bridges, and the bridges themselves being built of such 
a width as to allow of the line of shops or houses being con- 
tinued over them. Mr. Hawkshaw’s plan appears well calculated 
to connect the northern and southern lines by tunnel with 
the Charing-cross Station." His Hammersmith project is of 
more doubtful utility, and will be hotly contested. 

The Lords’ Committee had a two-fold object in view. They 
wished, first, to give a character of finality to metropolitan 
railway schemes; and, secondly, they f found the streets of 
London choked with traffic, and desired to relieve them. They 
thought that the inner line of railways would “ absorb a very 
large portion of the omnibus and cab traffic, and thus essentially 
relieve the crowded streets.” Their outer circular railway 
would, in like manner, as they believed, intercept and distribute 
the passenger traffic arriving by the main lines of railway. 
Their lordships assumed, perhaps somewhat too hastily, th: at 
their railways would tend to diminish street traffic, the fact 
being that every new railway attracts its own street traffic. 
[t was also supposed that by intercepting the goods traffic 
intended for the southern lines, and bringing it upon them by 
the circular line, a great deal of waggon ‘and van traffic would 
be kept out of the streets. Thus the Midland Railway 
Company were stated to be carting about 100,000 tons of 
goods a year through the streets of London. But it was a 
prodigious mistake to suppose that these goods were carted to 
the southern lines. They were intended for the warehouses 
of the London merchants and warehousemen Not more 
than ten tons a day come up from the Midland Rail- 
way to the southern railways. The goods traflic between 
the the north and those on the south of the 
Thames is, in truth, very small, and little street traffic would 
be saved by ‘the circular lines. The coal traffic is perhaps 
an exception, although it would have to compete with the 
cheaper carriage by water. The Lords themselves report that 
“heavy traffic in goods, and especially in minerals, could, as a 
general rule, be most conveniently carried from the railways 
lying north of the Phames to the railways lying south of the 
Thames by lines not passing through the central parts of the 
metropolis.” The circular lines ‘seemed also to recommend 
themselves to their lordships as enabling passengers from the 
provinces booked to places beyond London to pass throngh 
without stopping. But it is calculated that ninety-nine 
travellers out of a hundred desire to make a stay more or less 
long in the metropolis, either on affairs of pleasure, of recreation, 
or of business. 

The great, if not fatal, defect of the Lords’ scheme of two 
circular railways is, that it makes no provision for the main 
passenger traffic of London. The great tide of London traffic 
does not consist of passengers from the country. It is the 
mighty ebb and flow of human life from the suburbs to the 
centve, and from the centre to the suburbs, that choke 
the streets with traffic. It is said that about 700,000 
persons enter London every morning, and leave it at night for 
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the suburbs and the country around. How would circular 

railways from one part of London to another accommodate 
this traffic? Direct routes are wanted, and frequent and cheap 
trains in the morning, to bring the stream towards the centre ; : 
in the evening, to convey it fiom the centre back to the circum- 
ference. The circular railways would carry traffic, no doubt; 
but they would fail to catch the morning and evening suburban 
and residential traffic. Ifso, would they pay? Shareholders 
will not find money for expensive metropolitan circular 
lines from any patriotic desire to relieve the London streets. 
Will the House of Commons? Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Spooner, and 
the county members would reply, “Not a farthing.” Ww ould the 
Metropolitan Board of Works? They have their hands full 
with the main drainage scheme. Would the Corporation of the 
City ? They have no money, and could not construct the new 
street from the Mansion House to Blackfriars, because Parlia- 
ment refused to extend their lease of the coal duties. The 
double circular railway scheme is a most expensive project, and 
the estimates, both of revenue and expenditure, will undergo 
such a sifting in committee, that there may be some difficulty 
in providing “the capital requisite for constracting the lines 
contemplated by the House of Lords. On the other hand, the 
great companies are said to be in favour of Mr. Hawkshaw’s 
scheme of a common West-end terminus at Charing-cross, and 
the money will be forthcoming without difficulty if Parliament 
assent to ‘the bill. 

The City Surveyor, when examined before the Traffic 
Regulation Committee, thought that the pressure of City 
traffic would be relieved if more railways were made in the 
City. There is, however, much more reason to believe that 
“the extension of the great lines of railway into the City « 
London, by diminishing the area within which the traffic cir- 
culates, and reducing the number of avenues by which the 
railway traffic now enters and leaves the city, will have the 
effect of wedging it more closely together in the main centres 
of business, and rendering the streets at certain hours of the 
day even more difficult to traverse than they now are.” Already 
the great lines are marching rapidly upon the centre of the 
metropolis. The London, Chatham, and Dover will soon bring 
its traffic to the south side of Blackfriars-bridge. 'The~Great 
Western and the Great Northern are at Farringden-street 
The London and North-Western is at Fenchurch-street, and 
will shortly be in Liverpool- street. The Metropolitan and the 
Great Northern will be in Moorgate-street. The southern lines 
are at London-bridge, Waterloo, and Charing-cross. The two 
new railway bridges east aud west of St. Paul’s will soon pour a 
creat increase of traffic into the heart of the over-crowded City. 
There is nothing in all this that promises to relieve the City 
thoroughfares from the street “ blocks” that now waste time 
and impede business. The Strand is tolerably wide at Charmg- 
cross, and the great neighbouring thoroughfares are among the 
most spacious in London. Yet the traffic thrown upon this 
point by giving the northern as well as southern lines a terminus 
at Charing- cross will be so stupendous as to endanger the fate 
of Mr. Hawkshaw’s scheme. 

The new City police regulations have worked well; but the 
remedy for the overcrowding of the City lies deeper. The 
streets are too narrow, and must be widened. The City 
authorities must take a lesson from the Prefect of the Seine, 
and drive a Rue de Rivoli and a Boulevard de Sebastopol at 
right-angles through the City. The streets are the same 
width as at the time of the Great Fire of London. “Fenchurch- 
street, the principal avenue of access to Mincing-lane, the 
London-docks, and the Dock warehouses, is so narrow that 
there is only room in it for two vehicles to pass each other. 
Lombard-street, opposite its junction with Fenchurch-street, is 
only 18 feet wide. As many as 300 vans have been found 
bloc king up the streets there for hours together; and at all 
the ap proac ‘hes to Billingsgate the ciush of traffic is enormous. 
There is an almost incessant block in Fore-street during the 
hours of business pressure. There is room for only one 
waggon to go throngh it, and at one place a load of hops brushes 
both sides. of the street as it passes along.” Mr. Slater, of the 
creat firm of Morrison, Dillon, & Co., told the Committee of 
the Flouse of Commons on the City of London Traffic Regula- 
tion Bill “ that the City has bécome too small for the popula- 
tion and the business.” He added, that there would be a large 
increase in the traffic of London if the streets were wider. 
Sir Richard Mayne, in his evidence before the same Committee, 
expressed himself with even greater positiveness. “It is a 
perfect delusion to suppose,” said Sir Richard, “ that anything 
will effectually relieve the traffic of the streets of London 
except widening the streets.” 

The Parisian improvements have been costly, but. the 
expens® of sufficiently widening Cornhill, Fenchurch-street, 
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Lombard-street, Gracechurch-street, Bishopsgate-street, Lud- 
gate-hill, Fleet-street, and Newgate-street, would be stupendous. 
A lessee of property in Fenchurch-street, whose land is wanted 
for Mr. Fowler’s low-level railway, gives £57,000 as the value 
of his 24 yards of land by 13 yards. A great deal of the 
property through which the railway passes is much more costly. 
Yet the trade and population of London have attained such 
colossal proportions that the widening of the streets has now 
become a matter of urgent necessity. The new metropolitan 
railways will throw a heavy additional traffic upon the great 
central thoroughfares, and then the evil will become intolerable. 
London is richer than Paris, and drives a heavier and more 
lucrative trade. But in Paris the Imperial Government con- 
tributes a third, a half, or even in some cases two-thirds 
towards the new streets. In the English metropolis this 
substantial aid would be wholly wanting. Where then would 
the money come from for widening the streets of London ? 
House property is already heavily burdened with rates, and 
there would be some difficulty in agreeing as to the area over 
which the payment should be thrown. There remains the 
coal duty—that unfailing milch cow which helped to build 
St. Paul’s, which is pledged for many years to come, and which 
must be mortgaged for a dozen generations if it is to be 
regarded as the only source of City improvements. 











THE TRIAL OF DR. COLENSO. 


By the last Cape journal we have an account of the trial of 
the Bishop of Natal, which took place in his absence, before 
Bishop Gray, Metropolitan of Cape Town, assisted by Dr. 
Cotterill, Bishop of Graham’s Town, and Bishop Twells, of 
the Orange Free States. The prosecutors were three clergy- 
men—a dean and two archdeacons of the diocese—who 
conducted their case in person. The Court met in St. George’s 
Cathedral, Cape Town, and the length of the charges and of 
the proceedings renders it probable that the trial will run over 
a considerable space. The first thing was to produce the 
citation which had been served upon Dr. Colenso in London 
last July, and to prove the service by affidavit. The Articles 
of Accusation were then put in. They divide themselves into 
two heads. The first relates to certain extracts from Dr. 
Colenso’s work entitled “ St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
newly translated and explained from a Missionary Point of 
View.” The second head has reference to Parts I. and II. of 
the “Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined.” 
All of these works are stated in the citation to have been 
sold and published in the city of Cape Town within the last 
two years—a curious averment, which seems to imply that the 
Cape prosecutors regard themselves as subject to the 20th 
section of the Church Discipline Act, 3 & 4 Vict., c. 86 :— 


‘And be it enacted: That every suit or proceeding against any 
such clerk in holy orders for any offence against the laws ecclesiastical 
shall be commenced within two years after the commission of the 
offence in respect of which the suit or proceeding shall be instituted, 
and not afterwards.” 


How far the Church Discipline Act applies to these colonial 
proceedings at all, or how far it even operates as a check upon 
them, will of course hereafter have to be discussed. It is, 
however, clear that the mere belief of the prosecutors one way 
or other neither assists nor injures them. We only point to 
this small incident as showing the obscurity that rests every- 
where on this part of the subject, and as proving that even at 
the Cape the actors in the scene are themselves uncertain as to 
their real legal rights. 

The Articles of Accusation contain the extracts accused of 
unorthodoxy, and a reference to those articles and formularies 
of the Church contravened. There is a count—if we may use 
the expression—upon the question of the Atonement. In his 
Commentary on the Romans, Dr. Colenso questions the 
customary doctrine “that our Lord died for our sins, in the 
sense of dying instead of us, dying in our place, or dying so 
as to bear the punishment or penalty of our sins.” Dr. Colenso, 
in the same and subsequent passages, points out that in St. 
Paul’s language we are reconciled to God, and that it is not 
God who is reconciled to us; and argues that the former 
expression 1s preferable to the latter. These passages are, of 
course, charged as contrary to the Second and Thirty-second 
Articles, and as inconsistent with the Prayer of Consecration in 
the Communion Service. The next schedule has to do with 
the question of justification, which Dr. Colenso maintains is 
extended by God to all alike, both those who are Christians 
and those who have never heard the name of Christ. It is in 
our very birth-hour, says Dr. Colenso, that we have already 
died to sin and risen again to righteousness by the mysterious 
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union with Christ, our head, which we enjoy as members of the 
great human family. The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Eleventh, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Articles, are 
here stated to be invalidated, besides the Catechism and other 
parts of the Prayer-book. The indictment then sets out a 
passage in which the special grace of the Sacrament is stated 
to be denied, both with regard to baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. We thencome to the question of everlasting punish- 
ment. On this subject Dr. Colenso sympathises with the 
opinion and the hope “that there is hope in the counsel of 
infinite wisdom, and love’ for all the human race that fell in 
Adam and has been graciously redeemed in Christ.” In this 
count the interpretation to be given in the Athanasian Creed 
and elsewhere to the word “ everlasting” is, therefore, the main 
and essential feature. All the above extracts and charges, as 
will be seen, have reference to what may be called pure 
doctrinal points. 

The second division of the Articles of Accusation is taken 
up with Dr. Colenso’s attack upon the Old Testament by 
historical weight and authenticity. One substantial heresy 
on the subject of Christ’s double nature is incidentally charged 
among the other counts of this division, founded on that part 
of the Preface to Dr. Colenso’s first volume where he maintains 
that Christ himself was ignorant and in error about the author- 
ship and age of different portions of the Pentateuch. There is 
also one Article of Accusation based upon that part of the 
Preface to Part II., where the Bishop of Natal dwells upon the 
difficulties of honest subscription. 

Several documents required by the prosecutors for the 
purposes of their case were then produced by the Cape Town 
Registrar, and the various letters patent under which the 
Bishops of Natal and Cape Town respectively hold office put 
in. The rest of the documents in question consisted mainly 
of correspondence between the Bishop of Natal and his 
Metropolitan during 1858 and 1859. <A portion of it seems 
to show the position in which Dr. Colenso conceived himself 
bound at that period to stand to his Metropolitan—a matter, 
considering the date of the letters, of small relevancy from a 
legal point of view. The reading of the documents ended, a 
protest was handed in to the Court on behalf of the Bishop 
of Natal by Dr. Bleek, Curator of the Cape Town Library. 
The senior prosecutor, the Dean of Cape Town, then began a 
long argument which lasted through the day. He had not 
gone far before he was courteously interrupted by one of his 
brother prosecutors, who rose to put the following question to 
Dr. Bleek, which, in the eyes of English lawyers, will seem 
inexpressibly absurd. Dr. Bleek being the person who attended 
as a matter of form to hand in Dr. Colenso’s protest, the 
prosecution thought it their duty to cross-examine Dr. Bleek 
as to his own religious opinions. 

“The Archdeacon of Graham’s Town.— .. . I feel constrained to 
make an inquiry. . . . . Although he (Dr. Colenso) is not present, we 
are exceedingly glad to find that he has employed a gentleman to 
represent him, in respect to whom I should very much wish to know 
whether we have to hope that in adducing these proofs . . . . we are 
addressing one who, like the Bishop of Natal, would give due weight 
to them; whether Dr. Bleek .... is a member of the Church of 
England, or of any communion which will recognise the formularies of 


our Church, upon which the whole of our arguments are founded. I 
hope I shall be permitted to put that question—of course through your 








Lordships—before we proceed further with the argument. 

“The Bishop of Cape Town.—You have heard the question put by 
the Archdeacon of Graham’s Town—if you feel inclined to answer it 
you may do so. 

** Dr. Bleek.—I came here to perform certain formal acts in con- 
nection with the inquiry going on, not for the purpose of any inquiry 
being made as to my own religious opinions. I did not come here as 
a member of the Church in any way, but merely to read this letter, 
and to do some formal things. If this Court is to be converted into 
any other purpose than that which I am instructed not to recognise, 
then I have no business here. 

“The Bishop of Cape Town.—The question proposed to you was, 
whether you, as the agent of a Bishop of the Church of England, were 
@ member of that communion ; or whether, if not a member of that 
Church, you hold the faith of the Church of England on these subjects. 


“ Dr. Bleek.—My Lord, I decline to answer that question. They 
have no right to ask such a question.”’ 


Such a strange departure from the ordinary legal routine of 
an English ecclesiastical trial, shows how dangerous it would be 
to allow the proceedings of a Colonial Bishops’ Court to be 
considered final, and subject to no appeal. We can hardly 
conceive of Dr. Lushington, in the Gorham case, cross- 
examining Mr. Gorham’s proctor as to his views upon bap- 
tismal regeneration; or inquiring into the religious opinion of 
the clerk who produced the documentary evidence in the Heath 
case. With Dr. Colenso’s selection of an agent we do not now 
profess to deal. It was a case in which no real principle was 
necessarily involved, but in which a little knowledge of the 
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world and savoir faire might have been of use to the present 
Bishop. If Dr. Bleek is supposed to be a Socinian, it would 
have been less awkward and offensive to have entrusted either a 
more insignificant or else a more orthodox representative with 
the protest, though we have no reason to doubt that Dr. Bleek 
himself may be a pious and a learned man. These things do 
not cease to be matters of good feeling and delicacy, because 
they are not necessarily matters of right; and it never can be 
a conscientious duty to begin one’s trial by “ roughing” those 
who sit upon the Bench. Still, whatever Dr. Colenso’s wisdom, 
the examination of Dr. Bleek was a ludicrous blunder. Even 
from the prosecution’s point of view it probably was super- 
fluous, seeing that Dr. Bleek’s views are doubtless well known 
all over Cape Town. 

After this episode the arguments of the prosecuting clergy- 
men continued at great length for a couple of days at least. 
The next mail will bring us the judgment of the bishops— 
as Dr. Colenso does not intend to enter into his defence before 
them. ‘The whole controversy must sooner or later pass from 
the colonial into the English courts, whatever be the tribunal 
to which the inquiry into a colonial suffragan’s unorthodoxy 
ultimately belongs. The strong feeling in the Church against 
Dr. Colenso will not prevent English Churchmen from watch- 
ing with great jealousy any attempt to withdraw episcopal 
jurisdiction in the colonies from the supervision of English 
ecclesiastical law. It is very important that Dr. Colenso’s 
opinions should be brought to the test. This, however, can be 
done in England; if indeed there is any appeal from the 
Metropolitan of Cape Town. Without such an appeal, should 
we not be giving to every colonial Metropolitan a power over 
his clergy almost unknown in the history of episcopacy. If 
the Bishop of Oxford’s view of the law be correct, either a 
Church Discipline Act is wanted for the colonies; or else the 
patents of colonial bishops will require in future great 
consideration. 








THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIALISTS. 


Tus National Shakespeare Memorial Committee has sud- 
denly burst asunder. Some of its members, Mr. Theodore 
Martin, Mr. Tom Taylor, Mr. Shirley Brooks, and other well- 
known men of letters amongst them, have gone out of it, and 
slammed the door behind them, “They withdraw from co- 
operation in a scheme which, as at present managed, must end 
in discreditable failure, and draw down universal contempt upon 
English professions of reverence for Shakespeare.” These are 
very bitter words to that majority of the Executive Council, 
whose decrees Mr. Hepworth Dixon has not only administered 
but inspired. We might find it difficult to reconcile the present 
attitude of the seceding party with Mr. Theodore Martin’s 
earnest protestation, on Monday week, that he desired the 
success of the undertaking. The letter published last Wednes- 
day, with the signatures of himself and eight other gentlemen, 
is a downright declaration of war. Though we cannot defend, 
since we have always disapproved, the course which Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s party in this movement have taken, we 
must deprecate this active opposition. Let the vanity of their 
vague proposals, with the estimated cost of their performance, 
be left to the judgment of future subscribers. It is not as 
though a large sum of money had been already collected and 
entrusted to their discretion, In that case, we apprehend, 
any members of the Committee who might scruple to waste a 
public fund in the manner intended by the Council, would have 
felt it their duty to denounce an obvious job. But the fund 
has not yet been raised. The preliminary list of subscriptions, 
which was circulated but a few days ago, amounts to some- 
what less than a thousand pounds. This will pay for the 
preliminary operations of advertising, corresponding, and hold- 
ing meetings. The Council modestly ask for thirty thousand 
to be placed at their disposal for the employment of architects, 
painters, and sculptors, in the erection of Shakespeare’s 
personal effigy, supported by plastic or pictorial designs to 
illustrate his works: unless we are to suppose that a part of 
this money would be spent upon the festive parade of his 
tercentennial birthday. A long procession, in full character- 
costume, with all the chief personages of his favourite plays ; 
a kilted Macbeth, a swarthy Othello, a dishevelled Lear, a 
Hamlet in his cloak of mourning, a padded Falstaff, a Roman 
Cesar and Coriolanus, a delicate Ariel in the gauze petticoats 
of the ballet, a gallant young Harry with his beaver on, and his 
iron cuisses on his thighs, a Malvolio in yellow stockings and 
cross-gartered! Or why not the honorary secretary as Bottom 
the Athenian weaver? Fancy this line of motley dramatic 
majesties and comicalities all solemnly walking from Guildhall 





Mayor’s Show on the 9th of November lends its passing glory 
to the Strand! Princes of the Blood Royal, Ministers of the 
State, Bishops and Archbishops of the Church, even Foreign 
Ambassadors (if we be spared a European war), are willingly to 
be led captive in the train of an Executive Shakespeare 
Council; dressed in the garb of the Elizabethan period, and 
escorted by such a diverse multitude of theatrical figures as 
the property tailor shall equip, for his share of the £30,000, 
to show us the mimic world of Shakespeare’s inexhaustible 
creation. This would be indeed a pageant excelling that of 
Stratford-upon-Avon but for the absence of a modern Garrick. 
Yet as millinery, scene-painting, and upholstery are the better 
part of our management in these days, we may be sure that 
the visible display on this occasion in London would not be 
inferior to that of 1764 in the famous little Warwickshire town. 
Another town in Warwickshire, not less famous, though much 
less fortunate of late, is to be favoured by the wearing of a 
ribbon of Coventry manufacture, which the Executive Council 
recommend as a Shakespeare badge. We hope there is enough of 
it in stock for cross-gartering the legs of all the foolish Malvolios 
in merry England on the April morning when Shakespeare is to 
awake and find himself our great national poet. Times have 
changed with his precious memory in three hundred years. 
He was sent to Coventry himself in 1664, The first centenary 
of his birth passed in the early days of the Restoration, when 
fashionable wits affected to deride the barbarous compositions 
“which did so take Eliza and our James.” Then, Rymer boldly 
asserted that, “in the neighing of a horse, or the growling of 


| a mastiff, there is as lively an expression of meaning and 


| his own mulberry-tree. 


more humanity than in the tragical flights of Shakespeare,” 
The second centennial period brought Mr. Garrick to drink the 
poet’s immortal memory in a goblet made out of the wood of 
The third brings Mr. Hepworth Dixon 


| and his colleagues, to march—we will not say through 








Coventry, by which road the dissentient Nine would send them 
—but from Cheapside to Westminster Hall. There they are to 
drink an Austhetic Tea, to the tune of Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses, with a recitation of Tupper’s “ Prize Ode” 
for this occasion, beginning— 


* Three hundred anniversaries 
Have gone their empty round, 
But this one the disburser is 
Of thirty thousand pound! ” 


We are tempted to quote another stanza of this effusion, 
but it will keep till the proper time. It prophesies a combined 
victory of the expensive Fine Arts over financial Prudence and 
Good Taste, so often defeated in their resistance to those 
monumental designs which encumber the streets and squares 
of London. But let that be as it may. The projected statue 
of Shakespeare, with its accompanying bas-reliefs and the 
architectural shrine which is to serve it for an umbrella, 
will either be a thing of beauty and a joy for ever, or 
else it will be a thing of ugliness and stupidity, which we may 
learn to pass with averted eyes, as men do in Trafalgar-square. 
In this case, it will do no greater harm than other unsightly 
erections, of which nobody complains. It would be unkind, we 
think, to deny any number of our fellow-citizens who might 
choose to invest £30,000 in a mass of bronze or marble the 
usual permission to set it up anywhere they please out of the 
way of our street traffic. Why, then, should the recusant 
members of the Committee not content themselves with a 
simple act of retirement from these proceedings? If they 
do not care for a bit of Coventry ribbon—if they don’t 
wish to walk in a theatrical masquerade—if they would 
rather not take tea in Westminster Hall, or batten on the 
feast of sentimental rhapsody and imbibe the flow of a 
prize-medallist’s song, which the Executive Council will 
provide them—why can’t they leave those innocent pleasures 
for the gentle souls who like them? We will not echo 
the tone of acrimonious hostility by which their letter 
seems to be inspired. Let the Executive Council have that 
chance of courting the favour of subscribers which is not 
refused to the bond fide promoters of any other scheme of this 
nature. If they were to propose laying the foundation of 
a new city, called Shakespeareville, in the very middle of 
Salisbury Plain, and to levy, not £30,000, but, as Mr. Tupper 
would say, £300,000 or £3,000,000 by voluntary contributions 
for that purpose, why should we decry the speculation? They 
are not like the directors of a joint-stock company, who 
promise remunerative dividends upon the funds intrusted to 
them. They are not yet in possession of the funds which 
they ask. Leave it to the common sense of people who may 


to Westminster at noon on the 23rd of Aprily as the Lord | have guineas to spare. Without a tolerably distinct idéa of 
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the project, few persons, we presume, will be induced to 
subscribe. 

But there is a sufficient explanation for the course adopted 
by Mr. Theodore Martin and his friends. They are the 
authors of a plun which has been rejected by the Executive 
Council, but which would, far better than the puerilities ot 
a festival, or the dilettante patronage of architecture and 
sculpture, have justified an appeal to public liberality for 
£30,000. We reserve for mature consideration the difficulties 
which must be expected in carrying on a Shakespeare Theatre, 
under the control of trustees or directors who should comprise 
men of social influence and literary reputation, not profession- 
ally interested in the actor’s business. There is one eminent 
man in England—he need not be named—who, having long 
retired from that profession in which he held the foremost place, 
is qualified by his practical experience, high character, and 
literary accomplishments, to give an opinion upon this question. 
In the mean time, we are disposed heartily to approve, im 
principle, of the scheme which Messrs. Theodore Martin, Tom 
Taylor, and Shirley Brooks have set forth in this memo- 
randum :— 


“Independently of these recommendations, in which all the 
members of the committee concur, a mode of honouring the genius 
of Shakespeare has suggested itself to the undersigned members of 
the committee, which would at the same time be of permanent 
advantage to that art which owes to him its noblest masterpieces, and 
for which his works were designed—the art of the theatre. The per- 
formance of a play or plays of Shakespeare has formed a feature of all 
the schemes for celebrating the tercentenary of his birth. But it is 
remarkable that at this time, while so many are casting about for the 
best mode in which to do him honour, there should be no theatre in 
London at which his plays are being acted. It seemed to the under- 
signed that advantage might be taken of this anniversary and move- 
ment to set on fvot a subscription, if not for the erection of a theatre, 
at least for the collection of a fund to be employed in aid of a theatre 
and management devoted to the promotion of imaginative plays, 
including those of Shakespeare and the great dramatists, his contem- 
poraries and successors, as well as new works written in the same 
spirit, such as have now no theatre appropriated to their represonta- 
tion in this country. Into the details of the administration of such a 
theatre we do not now propose to go, but we submit that the esta- 
biishment of such a theatre would form an appropriate and enduring 
tribute to the greatness of Shakespeare in art which can only be 
adequately illustrated on and by the stage, while it would refine and 
educate the public taste for the drama, and form at once a school for 
the art and a goal for the ambition of dramatic authors and artists. 
We are not insensible of the difficulties which beset this proposal ; but 
we conceive that there are none which might not be met and con- 
quered. Fully conscious of the well-founded objections which exist to 
the theatre, we conceive that a scheme of this kind would strike at 
the root of the strongest of these objections, would be worthy of the 
occasion, of great and permanent public benefit, and might be 
expected to elicit a large amount of public sympathy and material 
support.” 


It seems to us that this is at least a scheme for practical 
objects, whatever may be the practical difficulty in finding the 
means, or in securing the attainment of those objects. There 
can be no doubt that to provide for the perpetual representa- 
tion of Shakespeare’s plays, along with other plays, both old 
and new, recommended by their poetical and literary merits, 
would do much to keep up a true standard of taste in respect 
of our dramatic literature, which has, within the last twenty 





| 
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or thirty years, become wretchedly corrupted and debased. If | 


this bea matter of no importance, why need we care to cele- 
brate the birthday of Shakespeare at all ? 


FOOTBALL. 


Tuts winter has seen a decided football revival among the 
lovers of outdoor games, and a serious effort at what may be 
termed football reform. The craving for unity and amalgama- 
tion which has hitherto been raging chiefly in political regions, 
among nationalities and races, has at last taken possession of 
the football world. It is well known that there is but one game 
of cricket, and that the Marylebone Cricket Club is its prophet. 
That eminent society tells us how to bowl, and how to bat, and 
there is no appeal from the decision of the court. There is no 
active Catholic body of the kind in football. Each of the 
public schools plays it in its own way, with rules and with.a 
verbiage that is peculiar and likely to remain peculiar to itself. 
Eton considers football at Rugby in the hight of an heresy. 
Harrow has a schism of its own. Winchester enjoys a code 
which it is proud to consider superior to all others extant. 
When the ci-devant warriors of each of these illustrious places 
of education meet on the verge Of manhood at the university. 
they gaze atone another in solitary grandeur, and repose on 
the laurels they have already won. They find it impossible to 
accommodate themselves to a style of playing wholly incom- 
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patible with the school traditions in which they have been 
brought up. Like the Gaul in “‘ Hypatia,’’ they prefer remaining 
in the creed of their forefathers, and will not "bate one jot or 
tittle of their received prejudices. The world without, on the 
other hand, knows nothing of the arcana and the shibboleth of 
Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester. It understands 
kicking one another, and kicking the ball, and this in its eyes— 
to borrow the language of an old antiquarian—“ is all the art 
of it.’ At last, a cry has arisen, partly inside and partly 
outside the universities, for football in unity. Wanted, a set 
of rules by which everybody all over England may conduct 
himself towards the shins of his antagonists with strict uni- 
formity. -In London, an association has arisen, that knows 
nothing and cares nothing for the traditional ideas of the 
schoolmen, and that has determined, if possible, to create a 
theory of football according to that ideal which necessarily 
exists in the Platonic and well-regulated minds of the pur- 
suers of football upon abstract principles. Side by side with 
this metropolitan and suburban movement Cambridge has 
made a sign. The old schoolmen of the place have met, and 
decided on recommending a game to be played by all Cam- 
bridge players upon Parker’s piece. The basis of the congress 
was that every one should lay aside preconceived views, and 
carry out a practical and medium scheme, and it has been 
successful within certain limits in effecting its object. 

The great difficulty among the schoolmen is to reconcile the 
two extreme systems; which may be said to culminate in Eton 
football on the one hand, and in the Rugby football on the 
other. Minor differences, such as the manner of opening the 
game, the nature of the goals, and the incidental development 
of the game at certain crises, admit of compromise and adjust- 
ment. But Eton never can meet Rugby, and Rugby never 
come to terms with Eton, unless one of the two sacrifice itself 
in toto. The grand characteristic of the Rugby game is the 
carrying the ball in the hand. The football, taken on the 


bound at Rugby—as, indeed, was of old the custom in several of 


the North of England and Scottish counties—may be carried 
through the enemy’s lines until it is taken by force from the 
successful holder—and force in such a case includes hacking, 
mauling, holding, and everything but striking. The Eton play 
forbids carrying of the ball altogether. The ball never rests in 
the hand at all; but at most passes through it to the ground. 
As the ball is never carried otherwise than between the feet, 
no personal violence is required, as at Rugby, to take it from 
the holder. Hacking and shinning, though not positively for- 
bidden at Eton, are seldom segn, for the simple reason that 
they are not necessary. Pushing is illegal, nor may the ball 
be caught, thrown, or even struck withthe hand. Between 
these two rival methods the Harrow game halts, inclining, 
however, mainly to Eton. At Harrow, under certain limita- 
tions, catching is legitimate; but all shinning is strictly without 
the pale of law. Upon the minor peculiarities of all the 
games, such as “rouges,” “ bullies,” “ bases,” “nots,”’—the 
various modes of preventing “sneaking” or “ offside” play, 
and other features of the kind, it is not essential to dwell. 
While each school holds its own, none can play a com- 
mon game; but if it were worth while, there is no doubt a 
common system might be arranged, which would not seriously 
injure sport at any public school—Rugby always excepted. 

With respect to the carrying system, or the hand and foot 
game, and the non-carrying system, or the foot game, the 
question wears another aspect. These, in fact, are two 
different games, not various modes of playing the same game. 
Kitonians insist, with vehemence and plausibility, first, that 
the hand and foot game is barbarous (for it involves hacking 
and holding); and, secondly, that it is not football. The 
second objection may be dismissed as frivolous. History is 
against it, for, as above stated, the hand and foot game is not 
an mnovation, but an original system indigenous in some 
parts of England. Moreover, it is open to the conclusive 
answer, that if it is not football, it is something else which its 
admirers think as good; and so interesting a matter cannot 
be decided by an appeal to nomenclature. The suggestion of 
barbarity may have more validity. Yet even this point will 
carry little weight if the game in itself be a great one; and 
that it is agreat game is clear, from the fact that the modern 
schools, such as Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, and 
Clifton, are adopting it in preference to all others. 

An essential reason why the carrying system must ever be 
popular is, that it is the only first-rate game which a hundred 
or a handred and fifty players can play together. The non- 
carrying games by their very nature can be practised only by 
smaller numbers. In little communities the carrying of the 
ball would often be a mistake, though twenty on a side or even 
less are amply sufficient, while fifty on a side are nottoo many. 
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But where six or eleven 1s a legitimate number om one side, 


the foot game clearly is the best. Eton and Harrow, with 
considerable reason, insist that in too crowded a field there are 
numbers who never touch or can touch the ball: and that it is 
always better to sub livide a multitude of players into several 
distinct sets. But it is true also that a great game of fifty on 
a side, when carrying and hacking are allow@, develops a vast 
variety of qualities, encourages generalship, and gives a spirit, 
a rush, a sense of personal adventure, and a variety to the 
proceedings which no one who has seen a football match at 
Rugby can fail to admire. 
in which each tiny army has its generals, its leaders of brigade, 


A Rugby match is a mimic battle, 


its non-commissioned officers, its privates, and a whole range 
of manceuvres. It is hopeless to expect that the Rugby boys 
will ever surrender this for the sake of Catholicity. Nor while 
they retain it can they surrender the right of hacking. ‘Too 
much stress has, indeed, been laid in the controversy upon this 
part of the sport. On rare occasions only, when a hack will 
save a run into the goals, a veteran player is seen to hack; 
otherwise that work is left to the rank and file. But unless a 
salutary check was imposed by the acknowledged existence 
and the continual exercise of the right to hack, carrying 
would soon become a nuisance, and would end in ruining the 
game. 

~ On the other hand, the carrying system is not fitted either for 
the universit 


ies or forany but boys. Itis too rough; it requires 


too large a crowd of players; and the personal adventure— 
s—among men is never likely to be desirab'’e 
Hacking, too, at a certain age ceases to be tolerable. Every 
day a man lives he becomes more strangely susceptible to the 
’ his legs ; 


fullecrown di 
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which it promote 


comfort of and mauling would soon spoil the finest 
tion. As far as Oxford and Cambridge are 
concerned, the Rugby game, never could be imported. It will 
always be played with enthusiasm there by those who have 
been brought up under the shadow of the Rugby Close, for the 
sake of auld lang syne. Spectators, however, whose boyhood is 
past, will continue to regard it as a strange and inhuman 

rifice, in which maniacs offer up their lk 
to the demon of muscles. 
I 


or 


poe) 


es and collar-bones 

If any game, or any possible modi- 
ication of a game, is chosen for university purposes, the Eton 
or Harrow game Outside the 
universities, the adoption of the carrying system ought in 
reason to depend on the nature of the club or community that 


must make a better model. 


discusses it. Large schools might safely venture on it, with its 
concomitants—the drop-kick, the place-kick, and the Rugby 
height of goal, which latter follows as a c rollary from the 
drop-kick. But there are obviously improvements of which 
the Rugby carrying game is susceptible. It too frequently 
degenerates into mauls, where there is no play but only a 
display of brute strength. The ball is too frequently handled 
when it is not bounding, but rolling on the ground; carrying 
thus is brought to an unreasonable and immoderate pitch. 
Both these defects spring from the Rugby love of handling; 
and, if Rugby alters its laws, it would be more wise to alter 
them with the view of improving her own procedure than of 
assimilating it to the procedure of others. 

What the other schools should do is a different matter. -By 
patriotic efforts in one direction they might assimilate; and 
yet there is no important object to serve by so doing. All in 
their way are content with their own local ideas; and the con- 
Servative spirit at great schools is not only strong but 
intelligible. Practical Reformers may well be satisfied with 
unity outside the pale of the public schools. One thing seems 
obvious, that without carrying, hacking is ridiculous. On this 
point the football world may trust the verdict of veteran public- 
school men. It would be well if they would take counsel on 
other moot questions, and set their own practice mainly by 
Cambridge, whose rules are, at all events, framed by 
experienced players, who know what football is. The London 
Association is not fitted to lead the van. So long as one of 
the Universities has a code of laws afoot, so long will fashion 
follow the University. Common sense would incline us to hope 
that the London Association and the Cambridge Association 
may unite and fraternize. Thus they may together succeed 
in making permanent laws for English football. If they do 
as much as this they will accomplish more than we expect, 
but they will not accomplish much by tilting at windmills, and 
endeavouring to convert publie-schools from their special 
traditions about the game. 





THE CARNIVAL IN ENGLAND, 
Tux placid contempt which the true Briton feels, and shows, 


‘or all ways which are not his ways, does not certainly conduce 
to his popularity, but, perhaps, it has sometimes countervailing 
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advantages. What the hide is to the rhinoceros, bristles to 
the hedgehog, the stench-bag to the skunk, this impenetrable 
conviction of superiority is to the moral sense of the English- 
man. It repels contamination by foreign habits, as the plamage 
of the Lord Mayor’s swans casts off the filth of the river which 
his lordship conserves. Even where morality is not in ques- 
tion, it at least keeps John Bull from making a fool of himself; 
for he cannot adopt continental customs even if he would, and 
it is much better that he should not try. Every now and then 
he makes a convulsive effort at imitation, which only ends in 
demonstrating how absolutely nature has disqualified him for 
success. So, both for the sake of his morals and of his re- 
spectability, it is better that he should wrap himself in insular 
haughtiness than attempt to become a citizen of the world 
while he stays at home. When he goes abroad he may pro- 
fitably stoop to modify himself. He is then but one among a 
thousand, and had best make himself as little conspicuous in 
his individuality as possible. But at home, it is certainly well, 
on the whole, that he should stand upon his old ways, and 
despise imported fashions, steady in his conviction that they 
will do him no good, and only make him ridiculous. 

Just at this season there is an institution coming into full 
swing on the Continent which may illustrate both these traths. 
The Carnival gaieties come earlier than usual this year, and 
will soon be at their height. Here we have no Carnival, but 
ought we deeply to lament its absence? We can be merry in 
our way, as Christmas-time well knows; bat can we, or should 
we, try to be frolicsome in a Carnival sense? It so happened 
that immediately before Christmas we had an opportunity 
afforded us of considering these questions. Masquerades are the 
peculiar glory of the Continental pre-Lent jovialities, and a 
very competent caterer of public amusement was kind enough 
to purvey us a masquerade in London. For several weeks 
before, an advertisement, specially addressed to English fathers 
of families, was conspicuously brought before the publie. 
M. Jullien announced his intention of presiding over a bal 
d’opéra, which, true to the “honourable traditions” he 
inherits, should be a model of rigid decorum, and deprive “ the 
English Paterfamilias of all pretext for refusing to his family 
the satisfaction of their natural curiosity to witness a brilhant 
and motley scene, well caleulated to interest the imagination, 
but which could not have been gazed on before without danger 
of offence,’—before, that is to say, M. Jullien, pore, took the 
matter in hand, and taught how irreproachably such entertain- 
ments may be conducted. We must, however, allow one 
“ who has the deepest interest in preserving that name, and all 
its associations,” to give his own version of the system thus 
happily inaugurated. 

“Tt is,” says M. Jullien, fils, “a familiar fact to all whose recol- 
lections travel back 10 or 15 years, that until the late M. Jullien 
undertook to preside over a public ball, in which fancy costumes and 
dominoes were expected or permitted to be worn, such assemblies had, 
from the want of tact and rigorous regard to decorum with which 
they had been conducted, earned a reputation which caused them to 
be shunned by all who set any value on their own character for respect- 
ability or the ordinary decencies of social intercourse. From coarse 
and repulsive caricatures of the carnivalesque gaiety and frolic, ever 
tempered with instinctive good taste and decorum, of the foreign 
assemblies they pretended to compare with, they were raised, under 
the name of Jullien, to a character in which were for the first time 
enacted the rigid sense of propriety which belongs to the respectable 
classes of English society with the more unfettered, yet harmless, 
joyousness of foreign festivities.” 


We shall not ask our readers to let their imaginations travel 
back quite so far as M. Jullien invites us, for after this solemn 
historical record we may sufficiently judge of the distant past 
by the performance of which the past was to serve as prototype, 
In the interest of the Paterfamilias confiding in the “‘ name 
and associations” thus conjured up, we have felt it our duty 
to ascertain as far as possible the nature of the“ rigid sense of 
propriety~” which kept guard over the festive se@ne at which his 
presence was requested. We are sorry to say that the result 
has not been wholly satisfactory. It has, indeed, led us to the 
conclusion that M. Jullien’s ideas of “ rigid propriety ” are at 
hopeless variance with those of the land which he has 
conquered in order to civilize. 
the assemblage, we are told, conducted itself with propriety. It 
may be favourably noted that the famey dresses were open to 
no objection on the score of modesty. But there were, from 
the first, flagrant exceptions in the matter of conduct to the 
rule of decorum, and it is by exceptions that such a case must 
be judged. At an early hour of the evening women might be 
seen pulled and pushed by the arms and legs up from the 
boarded pit to the parties of men in the boxes of the grand 
tier, and each successful essay of this delicate kind was 
greeted with a round of applause. Others, still more 


It is true that the majority of 
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demonstrative, leant half-way over the boxes, and, in even- 
ing dress somewhat more than décolleté, slanged (their com- 
panions below. A corner for the cancan was speedily found ; 
and this dance, which the police in Paris prohibit, was 
vigorously prosecuted under the actual presidency of a too 
innocent representative of the A division. After supper of 
course the excitement grew more furious. Gestures and 
lancuage which in the very streets would be forbidden, were 
conspicuously indulged in. Women sat or lay in the middle of 
the floor; were roughly and indecently pulled about ; or 
reclined, in the pit-tier boxes, in the arms of their admirers. 
We cannot enter further into detail. We give these facts, 
which perhaps some will think too much, only because it is 
right that the public should know what is the true character of 
the entertainment to which they were urged, and may again be 
invited, to bring their danghters. And again we must repeat 
that these excesses were committed by only a small proportion 
of the persons present; but that they were committed at all is 
sufficient to condemn the whole; and, in truth, one of the 
saddest parts of the spectacle was the fact that these orgies 
were gazed on by a crowd of thousands who had decency 
enough to take no part in them, but who were not so much 
shocked as to interfere, or even to retire. 

So we cannot congratulate M. Jullien on his revival of the 
institution established, as he tells us, by his father. We do 
not in the least doubt his anxiety to make it all that he pro- 
fessed. But even supposing that his notions of what propriety 
means were at one with those of the British Paterfamilias, we 
doubt his power to realize them. In a ball avowedly public, 
selection is impossible. An occasion which brings together all 
the Laises of London cannot possibly be kept void of offence. 
And in such a case the offence must inevitably spread, and 
become ranker with custom and use. There is no restraining 
influence possible in a crowd composed so largely of the out- 
casts of society. Those among them who are not yet the 
worst are not so far better as to be able, by the force of their 
position, to shame the worst. They are, indeed, as has been 
remarked, more likely to learn from them, and to sink to 
the lowest level by imitation of what they see applauded. | 
There is nothing more likely to confirm the mournful truth of 
Victor Hugo’s image, when he likens a woman to the dew-drop 
trembling on the branch,— 





“Perle avant de tomber, et fange aprés sa chute.” 


But, indeed, we cannot profess bitter regret if the result of 
this bal @opéra should be to prove the impossibility of 
naturalizing masquerades among us. We Britishers have not 
spirits high enough for such enjoyments. We still take our 
pleasures dismally, as in the days of the old French chronicler. 
We have not sufficient innate fun, hilarity, lightness of soul, 
activity of fancy, for so delicate and ethereal an amusement as a 
masked ball in its foreign sense. The ladies can at best only 
wear handsome dresses, and look well in them ; the gentlemen 
can only wear queer and faded dresses, and look foolish in 
them. ‘The true Englishman never loses himself in the scene; 
never forgets his own proper individuality and the address on 
the cards in his pocket. But a self-conscious Englishman in 
the garb of a Greek or Pole is a sorry sight. He is not happy, 
and he knows it. What, for the spectator, is worse, he shows 
it. He wanders mooningly round and round the room, or 
plunges with savage determination into the dance, apparently 
as if because it is his duty to dance. Even a mask does not 
make him at ease, for he feels, what is very true, that his style 
of whisker and breadth of cheek still enable all his acquaint- 
ances to penetrate his disguise. But though the disguise were 
ever so complete, what can a man do to make fun who has no 
intrinsic joyousness ? Sensible of this fatal deficiency in the 
British character, M. Jullien took the precaution of having 
some hired representatives of joviality, But their art was not 
great enough to conceal art, and their spasmodic hilarity 
only deepened the surrounding gloom. It really is not en- 
livening, when one reflects upon it, to have one’s attention 
attracted by a hideous yell, and on turning round to see a man 
im stripes skipping for bare life with a skipping-rope, in the 
middlé of a circle of spectators. Still less does it cheer the 
drooping spirit to be thumped on the back with a bladder, and 
addressed in the familiar tones of the clown at whilome 
Astley’s. So the “ carnavalesque gaiety and frolic” was a 
failure as decided as the “ rigid.sense of propriety ;” and both, 
we fear, are of hopeless attainment in such circumstances. 
We say all this with the best feeling for M. Jullien, whose 
father really did much to popularize music, and who may have 
an honourable career in the same réle before him. But he 
will only injure the reputation of his concerts if he again closes 
them with so questionable an entertainment. We counsel him 
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to leave such attempts to the casinos, where alone their 
character is in harmony with the traditions of the place, and 
not again to turn Her Majesty’s Theatre into a representation 
of the Haymarket at midnight, with the only difference of 
costume and of freedom from police restraint. The money so 
gained has, we assure him, a most sulphurous odour. 


SPIRITS BLACK AND GREY. 


Mr. Homr’s spiritual powers have brought him into serious 
trouble with the Roman police, from which he has been rescued 
not by the spirit of Socrates, or of Nebuchadnezzar, or of 
Napoleon the Great, but simply by the British consul, 
Mr. Home is a Roman Catholic by conversion, and the Roman 
Catholic Church disapproves of spiritualism. On the other 
hand, the spirits will not consent to let Mr. Home alone, and, 
in spite of the admonitions of chaplains and confessors, insist 
on rapping his tables and ringing his bells as usual. If the 
blessed St. Ursula and her eleven thousand virgins were to 
appear in the body to the accomplished Mr. Home and direct 
him to perform masses for the soul of Sir David Brewster or 
any other disbeliever, the cardinals would have nothing to do, 
according to the law of their faith, but to accept the history, 
and the Roman police would possibly receive orders to get up 
a demonstration in honour of the apparitions of those sainted 
personages. Mr. Home, if he has a spark of humour, may 
thérefore fairly feel that he has got his Holiness the Pope into 
a species of dilemma. Why have St. Ursula and her attendant 
maidens, ever since their canonization, been allowed to visit 
their friends without impropriety, if Mr. Home is now for- 
bidden to entertain a few congenial spirits when they drop in 
in a quiet way to have a turn at his table or a pull at his 
accordion? Then, again, there are the endless chances of 
winking statues of the Blessed Virgin. It seems hard that 
chairs are not to enjoy the privilege of standing up on one 
leg if wooden statues may wink freely for the edification 
of the devout. Finally, Mr. Home has only to take the 
diligence for Naples, to fall in with St. Januarius, and we 
all know what St. Januarius does with perfect impunity. 
Why must Mr. Home’s pocket-handkerchief be atheistical and 
impious, when St. Januarius’s bottle is one of the consolations 
of the Church? At first sight this seems illogical. Indeed, 
Mr. Home protests very earnestly that he cannot prevent these 
manifestations, of which he is never more than a passive 
instrument. The spirits from the vasty deep choose their own 
times, and, unlike Hotspur’s spirits, come whether they are 
called or no. In this they differ from that excellent saint, 
St. Januarius, all whose movements are as regular and punctual 
as clock-work. It is no use for the Pope to say that Mr. Home 
is not to receive them. The spirits snap their fingers—if we 
may use the expression, and indeed we do not see why we 
should not use it—at his Holiness. They think him doubtless 
behind the age, and when we remember what an inspired table 
told an excellent Bath clergyman about the Father of the 
Faithful, we cannot be surprised that there is a sworn enmity 
between the Pope’s chair and all spiritual rapping chairs. 
Nor can the spiritual world be expected to take cognisance of 
the fine distinction between the ghostly visits that are en ragle, 
and those that are not. The spirit of Cagliostro has no notion 
of not going where St. Anthony and St. Ursula may go unmo- 
lested. If the Pope wishes to forbid one, he ought in equity to 
forbid all, and to require Cardinal Antonelli to hang up at 
Rome the famous French notice,— 


** De par le Roi—défense 4 Dien, 
De faire miracle dans ce lieu.” 


It is strange—considering the antipathy of the Roman 
Church to the spirits—that the latter should have placidly 
permitted Mr. Home to change over from the Protestant com- 
munion. It is to little purpose that apparitions are tolerated 
by the Holy See, if the strictest custom-house regulations are 
kept up at the frontier of the invisible world, and no person of 
quality may cross the barrier to this side who is not either @ 
martyr, or who has not got a permit from a bishop. In the 
present state of Italy, Mr. Home might have been of real 
service. Victor Emmanuel is at present under excommunica- 
tion, because he has shown by his conduct towards the States 
of the Church that he has unsound ideas about “the immor- 
tality of the soul.” A visit from Mr. Home, and the intelligent 
invisible being who knots Mr, Home’s pocket-handkerchief 
underneath the table, might have produced the happiest effect. 
It would have convinced Victor Emmanuel at once. The 
ghost of Cavour tapping to ask whether he had mislaid his 
spectacles behind him, could not but have converted h 
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Piedmont. Viewed in this light, Mr. Home seemed the very | of the apparent light-heartedness of their Court. The 
sersonage for the occasion—the right man in the right place. | Emperor becomes a national favourite whenever he is on 
Sensible observers have always held that, in spite of all the | horseback or on skates; and the laurels which his equestrian 
annexations, it only wants a winking Virgin to bring back all | and aquatic performances win from a delighted Paris audience 
the Romagna to Pio Nono’s feet. Here were marvellous and | show that Paris has a capacity for adiniring athletic skill. 
pious spectacles of the same manufacture, and plenty of them. | Skating originally comes both to England and to France from 
The Church of Rome has lost all by its traditional jealousy of | northern climates. In the Lincolnshire fens, and other parts 
the laity. Mr. Home has suffered because Mr. Home is not in | of England, and Scotland, where the winters are severe, it may 
holy orders. possibly be indigenous; but as a courtly exercise it is, both for 
A séance at the Vatican would have added the crown and | France and England, an importation from abroad. It has 
coping-stone to Mr. Home’s brief but eventful life. To have | never suited Frenchmen as it suits Englishmen. With all 
been present when invisible hands gently tickled the venerable | their personal courage, Frenchmen are not made for rough and 
successor of the Apostles on his knees upon the side nearest to | violent outdoor sport. The Parisian who will march bravely 
the medium,—to have heard Hildebrand rapping out a message | up to the cannon’s mouth, would think twice before he would 
slowly, in bad Italian, to cheer the excellent Pontiff, and to | face a bad fall, either on his horse or on the ice; and those who 
wake him up to new efforts under his trials,—and to have seen | wish to be great skaters must dare all things, and not object to 
the good old gentleman’s face when the spirit of Julius Caesar | see themselves occasionally capsized. Frenchmen, accordingly, 
asked him upon the spiritual alphabet for his blessing—would | can dance, but, as a rule, they cannot skate. Their bones are 
have been a sight to make an old man young. Of all this | not made for tumbling in cold weather. Pale ale and port, in 
the inveterate conservatism of the Vatican has deprived the | this respect, have the advantage over claret and café noir. 
world. In Mr. Home’s book we have, it will be remembered, The arrival of ice in the Bois de Boulogne is, nevertheless, 
an account of the connection between Mr. Home’s spirits and | a little event to all the frequenters of the Paris Boulevards. 
a pious Abbé. This week, the Times’ correspondent presents | Such is the bitterness of the winter wind in the metropolis of 
us with a veritable account of the way in which they accom- | gaiety and fashion, that when frost does set in, and the freezing 
panied Mr. Home into the august presence of the police | cold comes whistling down the Champs Elysées from the Arch, 
authorities. The official advocate, M. Pasqualoni, had sent for | there is nothing else to be done except to set out to look at 
Mr. Home, to demand explanations as to his proceedings. | the skaters. ‘The first Sunday afternoon after the ice has 
Socrates, as we learn from Plato, went nowhere without being | begun all Paris is on the road to the Bois de Boulogne. The 
accompanied by his demon. Mr. Home’s familiars, in like | tradesman of the Faubourg is there, accompanied by his wife, 
manner, did not desert him even under official gaze. In the | his children, and his nurse. The Quartier Latin are there 
middle of a severe cross-examination they made their presence | also im full force to see the terrible Alphonse, who is the 
known :— | leader in every amusement, perform exploits upon the ice. 
Rank and fashion do not stay behind. The Parisian ladies 
in ravishing toilette crowd the shores of the rustic lake, or 
even venture across its surface. At any moment the Emperor 
and the Empress may drive up and take the lead in the 
proceedings of the day. A space is roped off for them on the 
water. The inevitable police-agent is there, protecting the 
sacred circle, as impassive and impenetrable as if there were 
no féte at all, and as if ice did not usually, like Christmas, 
come but once a year. Not only does he defend the entrance 
of the Imperial inclosure against intrusion, he also ‘guards 
religiously the approach to all parts of the -water where 
danger may be apprehended. As Frenchmen are not fond of 
water, French officials apprehend danger everywhere, and many 
an admirable sheet of ice is withdrawn from the longing 
amateur. But it is not dangerous, you say, to the impertur- 
bable sergeant of police. Monsieur, ccla ne me regarde pas, is 
the only answer he vouchsafes, and with fury in your heart 
you resign yourself to moving up and down those portions of 
the ice which French nurses, and chairs, and beginners have 
rendered as gravelly and as unsatisfactory as terra firma. 
Different as is the social picture to be seen upon the Ser- 
pentine in London, in one respect the lover of skating has more 
to see upon our London pond. In the first place he will see 


good skating, which he very probably will not see at the Bois 





** What do you do to make them come ?’ 

**T was about to reply that I did nothing when, on the table where 
he was writing, there came clear and distinct raps. 

“ He then said, ‘ But the table also moves.’ 

“Just as he was saying it the table did move.” 


[t is hardly to be wondered at if, after so audacious a step, 
the spirits were promptly directed to quit Rome. The police 
abroad are everywhere solemn functionaries, and understand 
no trifling with their majesty, even on the part of ghosts. 
It may well be that the spiritual intruder was a much greater 
man than the Advocate Pasqualoni. It is as likely as not to have 
been Cicero, or Quintus Curtius, or some other character of 
renown. Who it was, we are not yet informed, but by lifting up | 
M. Pasqualoni’s table the unseen visitor forfeited all claims to 
the consideration of the Vatican, and placed himself on a | 
level with the lowest ghost that ever tickled knees. The | 
British consul’s intervention rescued Mr. Home from the | 
banishment so nearly brought on him by the thoughtlessness | 
of Quintus Curtius or whoever was the guilty individual. 
But it was only on the solemn promise that while at Rome 
Mr. Home will do as Rome does, and hold no communication 
with the other world. A document to this effect was drawn 
bs and signed; and the spirits henceforward will tap Mr. 

ome’s desk 734 7 Sad “ — so s 
iadeal SOE Mate ha ST ae oa “Avail? ioe Geceanes de Boulogne. The majority of Frenchmen seem to think that 
will be amply panes pr if ™ ee tis Bis the ‘Stee with | skating means shufiling across the ice in a little run, like 
chilling reserve. If th fest he a lene. aise a thrushes or blackbirds across the lawn. Scufile, scuffle, scufile, 
take anal x ; 3 digg themselves are wise, they wi" | and then a slide as far as the impetus of the previous scuffle 
ake Wi g and try to keep the impetuous members of their pans ow Of course there ave firel-rate pestaluene ae 
ree from compromising the cause by such thoughtless be Oe pe the Ry Non olin peters sterile 
ndiscre : ‘o. 3 : s ae ® svecnaiapiae oe 
PR = gl ee, are rae Suakeaet seeculum. Candour, however, compels us to confess that they 
hosts perhaps of lated or dueiiachen iain bad viata | oe few and far between. The population at large are, how- 
should be able to bring iil’ visits natn pore re The ever, satisfied. The gentlest and mildest amount of excellence 
ghosts of the old Popes  heala por eS There pi plenty of is sufficient to elicit an amount of admiration with which the 
them ; and it is difficult to imagine ee task for th ‘ot Skating Club would be amply rewarded. The shopkeepers, 
and conscientious spirits of “ogg le ape snr hate ce the waiter at your hotel, the very porters at the railway sta- 
try and re ar tlie on ae a me es a tion, all talk of it. Has monsieur been to see the skating at 
conventional bounds y . ° _—— the Bois de Boulogne? “Ah, monsieur! quel spectacle 

; rarissant! The Emperor was there yesterday, and there was 
es a torchlight party in the evening; and to-morrow the Russian 
THE EMPEROR ON SKATES. ambassador is to drive the Empetor in a sledge.” } was the 
Ts wale’ sae ; usual genius of their race, saga do ae 5 wi about po es 
Presi Bae laps, by his long residence in England, the | as an exercise. All they care is that they should be able to 
7" a, the patron of outdoor sports after the | make it into a picturesque and elegant spectacle. 
English fashion now that he is upon the throne. The amuse- It is, indeed, questionable whether English skating is not 
ments and gaieties of the Imperial Court are not surpassed in | better upon the whole than any skating in Europe. Statistics 
any other European capital; and every pleasure that money | on the subject are not easy to collect, for great skaters may 
— procure or wit invent is at the command of the Imperial | belong to any nation, and prove nothing as to national habits. 
POrvent, who strikingly exemplifies in his own person all the | It is difficult to imagine that figure-skating can be carried 
nies of fortune. The hunts, the bull-fights, the dances, | much further than it is carried by the best amateurs, both 
Fata the torch-light processions of the Emperor’s palace, | English and foreign. Figure-skating, however, is but one, and 
a ify and illumine a life which for many purposes must be | that the least popular form. We should like to know the real 
a long routine of business. The French themselves are proud | state of the case as regards a comparison of the hard skating 
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in the English fen country with the Dutch s Are the 
farmers in the fen countries greater lights upon the ice than 
their Dutch rivals? Nobody seems to be able to decide with 
certainty, but Englishmen who have seen both almost 
uniformly seem to pronounce against Holland and in favour 
of the fens. Unless the present weather changes, we shall 
have to wait to decide the question till another year. 


THE TOWNLEY CASE. 


WE presume that, in the reply which the Derby magistrates 
have returned to Sir George Grey’s communication on this case, 
we have seen the last of it until the assembling of Parliament, 
when it must be again discussed with some tangible result. At 
present, all that we have heard about it only confirms the dis- 
satisfaction it has caused ; and there is unanswerable force in the 
demand for an explanation why, when commissions de lunatico 
inquirendo are publicly conducted, an inquiry involving the 
momentous issue of life or death should be conducted secretly. 
Grant the Commissioners who were sent to examine Townley 
all the ability they may claim, it is fairly argued that they 
are not equal in authority and responsibility, nor superior 
in qualifications, to her Majesty's judges. Their report con- 
tains two conclusions which it is difficult to reconcile—first, 
that he is of unsound mind ; and, secondly, that he was justly 
convicted. They say there has been no change in his sanity 
since the trial; that at the time of their investigation he was 
in the same mental state as when he committed the murder and 
underwent his trial ; that his views of right and wrong, false as 
they are, appear to have been cohereutly acted upon and with a 
full sense of what they involved ; and that he reasons now as he 
acted in committing the murder. This is proof of a corrupt, but 
not of an insane mind. But, on the other hand, “in view of the 
extravagant opinions then deliberately professed by him, of his 
extraordinary perverted moral sense, and of his hereditary taint 
alleged, and apparently proved, to have existed in the family of 
the prisoner's grandmother, we cannot consider him to be of sound 
mind.” Here the Commissioners adopt the view which Dr, I’orbes 
Winslow has repudiated—namely, that extravagant opinions and 
a perverted moral sense are proofs of insanity ; for, with regard to 
the alleged taint, they go no further than to say that it is 
“apparently proved.” On this theory, any man who commits 
murder, and has the luck to have had a member of his grand- 
mother’s family who comnritted suicide, and was pronounced by a 
coroner's verdict to have done so in a state of temporary insanity, 
has only to profess extravagant opinions and display a perverted 
moral sense in order to have his life spared. Lawyers and medical 
men differ on the question of insanity ; and as it is one on which 
they are constantly brought into conflict in cases of this kind, it 
might be well to strike some balance between their opinions. The 
Derby magistrates urge a further inquiry into Townley’s case, and 
there is no reason why such an inquiry should not be held. The 
Act 3 and 4 Vict., c. 54, provides that, on the certificate of two 
physicians or surgeons that a prisoner removed from prison to a 
lunatic asylum has become of sound mind, he may be sent back to 
prison ; and Sir George Grey has expressly stated that the capital 
sentence against Townley has been “ respited, but not commuted.” 





A SCREW LOOSE IN BASINGHALL STREET. 


Tue Court of Bankruptcy is the last place where one would expect 
to find irregularities in dealing with money It exists for the very 
poe of sifting the wheat of honest misfortune from the chaff of 
raud or improvidence ; and if it does not always perform this duty 
with effect ; if it sometimes shows an indulgence to rogues, akin to 
the morbid humanity which Colonel Jebb exhibits towards a more 
candid class of public marauders, perhaps the law and the cre- 
ditors are as much to blame as the Commissioners. But if the 
Court cannot always make examples, there is nothing to prevent it 
from setting one. At the least, we have a right to expect from it 
that the salvage from the wreck over which it has jurisdiction shall 
be duly accounted for, and above all that it shall be safe. But 
when we read such an application as that which was made to the 
Lord Chancellor on Wednesday, we doubt whether we possess such 
security. It would seem that the vice of irregular accounts, for 
which a bankrupt is rated from the bench, may be flourishing under 
the Commissioner’s nose, through the delinquency of his own 
officers. It is even possible the Commissioner himself may contri- 
bute to the evil by a neglect of the orders which have been framed 
for the protection of estates. On the 7th of June, 1862, Mr. 
Patrick Johnson, for thirty years official assignee of the Court of 
Bankruptcy, retired on an annuity of £800 per annum, an arrange- 
ment which the Lord Chancellor sanctioned under the belief that 
Mr. Johnson had closed his accounts. and that they had-been duly 
passed by the Commissioner. How such a belief could obtain when 
the fact was diametrically the reverse it is difficult to see ; but the 
truth is that at the time of his retirement Mr. Johnson had not 
closed his accounts nor made up his books ; and he is still account- 
able for a sum of over £13,701 . This sum includes a large nuni- 
ber of bankrupts estates ; and it seems clear that, either through 
his own default or that of the late Commissioner Evans, the order 
which requires the official assignee to return quarterly accounts 
had not for a long time previous to his resignation been complied 
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with. The application to the Lord Chancellor on W ednesday Was 
that Mr. Johnson be directed to pay into the chief registrar’s 
account the balances due from him to the various estates. In grant- 
ing it his lordship made an alarming statement: “ [ regret to say 
that day by day I discover something which fills me with pain as 
to the manner in which the bankruptcy law is administered, It 
was but the other day I discovered an estate of one million was 
without proper protection owing to a similar disregard of orders,” 
Surely there is something radically at fault in the bankrupt law 
when its author has thus to mourn over its rest 


ults. 





CONFEDERATE RECRUITING IN ENGLAND. 


Tue recent acts of Federal recruiting in Ireland are now 
matched by some Confederate doings of the same character at 
Liverpool. "In the early part of last year a screw-steamer, the 
Japan, was built at Dumbarton to the order of a Mr. Bold, who, 
as soon as she was r¢ ady for sea, gave out that she had been sold 
to a foreigner. upon which her register was changed. In March 
three seamen were engaged at the Sailors’ Home in Liverpool to 
proceed in the ship oh a voyage to Singapore, to be out two years 
trading in the Chinese seas. rhey signed their articles, received 
advance notes and a passage to Greenock ; but when the vessel 
left on her trial trip she made for the French coast, and on arriving 
off Brest fell in with a small steamer, out of which she got 
guns, ammunition, and a certain Lieutenant Maury, who after a 
little went below. Returning to the deck in full Confederate 
uniform, he took the command of the ship as her captain, announced 
that she was no longer the Japan but the Gre gid, hoisted the 
Confederate flag and invited the crew to join the service of the 
backing his eloquence wi LO bounty, and 
alter some chatt rin J t5a month waves. 1} he bargain was 
struck, and the Georgia proceeded on her voyage to prey upon and 
destroy the vessels of the United States. Somehow or other the 
three sailors lately found their way back to Liverpool, and as they 
were probably not silent on the subject of their adventures, one, of 
them, Connolly, was taken to the office of the American Consulate, 
where he was at once provided with lucrative wages, £1. 19s. 4d. per 
week, “ for talking to several centle men and mi: king a statement.” 
“The American consul had been very kind to him,” and he also 
got £3 from the office of the defendants— Messrs. Jones & Com- 
pany, of Liverpool, who appear to have acted agents of the 
Confederate Government—to take him back to ji in the Georgia at 
Cherbourg. The‘two other sailors gave similar testimony ; and Mr, 
Highet, a partner in the firm of Jones & Co., was held to bail to 
appear at the next assizes and answer any indictment which may 
be preferred against him for this breach of the Foreign Enlistment 


Act. 
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THE DISTRESS IN LANCASHIRE. 


In spite of the recent increase in the number of persons 
dependent on parochial relief in the cotton districts, the difference 
between this winter and that of 1862-3 is satisfactory. On the 
Oth inst. 141,852 persons received relief in 27 unions, a decrease of 
102,454 from the corresponding week of last year, when the number 
was 234,309. There is still, however, an excess of 73,938 persons 
in the receipt of relief over the number in the corresponding week 
of 1862. Against this we have to set off the cradual extension of 
operations under the Public Works Act of 1863. Up to Monday 
last 54 towns and districts had obtained borrowing powers under 
the Act. Rivers and streams flowing through towns which receive 
refuse from sewers, mills, print and dye works, and whose channels 
have been choked, are being deepened, cleansed, embanked, and 
paved at Blackburn, Bolton, and other places. Publie parks are 
being improved and new ones formed - main sewers are in course 
of construction, and many miles of streets will be formed, sewered, 
and paved, roads levelled, widened, and new ones made, The 
owners of the soil give whatever land is wanted for these purposes. 
2,326 men are at work directly under the Act, and upwards of 
4,000 indirectly ; that is, in preparing material for the works, 
quarrying stone, and so on. These numbers are increasing an 
will increase. Already the Poor-law Board have made orders for 
sums amounting to £883,706 ; and as reports are sent in additional 
orders will be issued for first sanctions, as also for second and 
following instalments. This expenditure, while it will relieve the 
rates and the subscribed funds, will produce works permanently 
useful, increase the value of property, and promote health. 





COTTON CULTURE IN THE WEST INDIES. 

WE are clad to see that Mr. Barnes, M.P. for Bolton, has been 
endeavouring Lo enlighten his constituents upon the cultivation 
of cotton in the West Indies. He has boucht fad estate there, one 
of the old sugar plantations which have declined under the oper@ 
tion of free-trade ; he has cleared and planted jt, and will tell the 
men of Bolton whether the speculation pays né xt year, The expe 
riment is thus incomplete : but some problems have been resolve 
in attempting it. It has been argued that free negroes will not 
work ; that they require the instigation of the lash. Mr. Barnes has 
discovered a substitute for this sharp incentive im fair wagess 
money payments, and regularity of payment ; and finds no lack 
willing and able labourers in abundance. The general rule 0 
employers, he says, is to pay when they can, and to pay in “me 
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or malt,” not in money. This irregularity begets arrears, arrears 
beget disputes, disputes unsatisfactory decisions on the part of the 
magistrates, and the whole system discouragement and disinclina- 
tion to work on the part of the negroes. Mr. Barnes finds that the 
blacks are pretty much like the whites in looking after their 
interests, and as anxaous to provide themselves comfortably-—the 
woolly-headed maids-of-all-work showing the same love of dress as 
their fair counterparts in Bolton. All this is probable enough ; 
and if cotton can be profitably cultivated on Mr. Barnes’ system 
of treating his labourers, the West Indies may see a return of 
prosperity. He is confident that it can. He finds the land “the 
best in the world for growing cotton.” Forty years ago it was 
grown there, and abandoned because the protective duties raised 
West Indian sugar above the market value. Free-trade brought 
sugar down to its level, and for ten or a dozen years the estates 
“have been lying as wildernesses.” It is one of these that Mr. 
Barnes has purchased, with a view to promote the cultivation of 
cotton with free labour, which he maintains is more than fifty per 
cent. cheaper than slave labour. The experiment is an interesting 
one, and we shall look with anxiety to learn its success. 





PAROCHIAL WISDOM. 


THERE is a class of persons who obstinately resist every effort 
to knock a little common sense into their heads, and boards of 
uardians seem especially to belong to this category. During the 
ite frost the magistrate at Worship-street was overwhelmed with 
demands for relief from the poor-box by men and women who 
clearly did not come within the definition of legitimate applicants 
to that fund, and who as clearly should have been relieved by the 
workhouse. They were not destitute. Winter pinched them for the 
moment, and a little relief would have enabled them to tide over 
the hard frost if the union would have given it. But the principle 
the relieving officers acted upon was “all or none.” The whole 
family might come into the workhouse, of course breaking up their 
home, and assuming the detested character of a full-blown pauper ; 
but if they refused to do that, there was no help for them. ‘This 
is very hard and very imprudent ; for it must be to the interest of 
the ratepayers that people should not become wholly chargeable tu 
the union, if it can be avoided by a little timely succour. But in 
some cases all relief whatever was refused. An old man and his 
wife, the man blind, and both without home, means, or food, 
applied to the relieving officer, who gave him an order for the 
doctor, who gave him: some medicine, and advised him to apply to 
the police-court. In more than one case, persons too aged or 
infirm to work were sent to the stone or labour yard, at which, 
after their day’s toil, they could earn only a few pence. One man, 
who had a complaint in his hands which rendered them almost 
useless, was charitably set to pick oakum, and, working from eight 
in the morning to half-past four in the afternoon—eight hours and 
a half—earned threepence! The magistrate gave him an order on 
the workhouse. The “gentlemen there” gave him a paper, which 
he could not read, to take to the porter, who presented him with a 
loaf and turned him out. “Iam sixty-five years old,” he said ; 
“have no ‘place to go to, and I am tired of perishing about the 
streets from one place to another.” This is shocking. How many 
men go perishing about the streets, and die of starvation, sick and 
weary of being rebuffed by the “gentlemen” at the workhouse. 
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FEMALE MIDDLE-CLASS EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—May [ direct your attention to the accompanying “ leaders’”’ 
from New Zealand newspapers? You take (I believe) some interest 
in the important work in which Miss Rye is engaged, and therefore I 
shall venture to send you a few details, trusting that you will give 
them publication in your valuable Review if you consider them of 
Suilicient interest and moment. ‘ 

The Report* mentioned in the Danedin paper of the 27th March, 
Prepared by Miss Rye for submission to the Provincial Secretary, in 
which facts are stated very discreditable to the Government, but of 
which the dates and names of the witnesses of the several occurrences 
are carefully given, was not noticed at all by the Government, 
but when Miss Rye’s letter in the Times, 29th May, arrived in the 
colony, then they denied the facts, not of the witnessed chs rges, but 
those in her published letter, which were, however, substantially much 
the same. Miss Rye by this time was absent, and her witnesses may 
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tioned by the Dunedin journal referred to, in the following 
have before us a report prepared by Miss Rye for submission to the 
permitted pc sary, but of which, previous to its presentation, we have been 
to make he pasweas. It is not meant for publication, but we have been sllowed 
others our oe facts it contains. We will briefly refer to a few of them, of 
the Geone rr r ers Inust accept the assurance that they equally reflect discredit on 
which penegey es em We omit the duies and names of the several occurrences, but 
eleven o’el at in tt stated. In February one or more of the girls was drunk before 
Sean me C - in the morning ; police had to be sent for to quell the disturbance. 
whilst tamag surgeon of one of the ships obtained admission into the barracks 
the ict a8 ate of intoxieation, the matron being absent, and laid down in one of 
ou s’ bunks. Police had to be sent for. Here follow accounts of men being 
itches oe p emises on several o: casions, and of an orgie in the barrack 
and the eit Ms — the sud-matron t 0k a principal share, the matron being away 
t nucueiy ual the zround-floor in a stats of great alarm. Communication con- 
died at ¢j $m ed betw: en the barra ‘ks and the police yard. Then a poor woman 
connetmiing 1ospital, shortly after her confinement at the barracks—her death the 
e — e of neglect and semi-starvation. On ber dying bed she declared she 
eons at aeerves, and the testimony of the hospital surgeon bore her out. Then 
the buildine of illegitimate children and their mothers being permitted to live in 
t aaas eo girls remaining out after eight at night, and of their being allowed 
far u te improper situations. Then Miss Rye considers that Mr. Branigan has 

underrated the number of girls who have left the beaten track, and she enters 
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have been dispersed ; I do not know, but the Select Committee never 
summoned or examined either Miss Rye or any of her witnesses; on 
the contrary, they examined the master and matron of the barracks, 
both considered to blame by Miss Rye; Mrs. Alpenny, whois dependant 
on them for bread, and the inspector of police, whose men were in 
too close proximity to the women’s barracks. Three or four women 
also were examined whose names are (unlike Miss Rye’s witnesses) 
not given. I learn from independent testimony in two letters 
from Danediv, that the present condition of the barracks ig 
very different to what it was upon Miss Rye’s arrival, 
and at the time she made the statements; and in the 
report which I have before me, of the discussion in council, as 
well as from the letters I have mentioned (one is from one of the 
principal men in Dunedin), there is very clear evidence that they have 
acted upon the assumption that the present improvements in the 
barracks and in the treatment of the inmates were existing at the time 
of Miss Rye’s arrival in Dunedin. Mr: Vogel stated in council that 
his honour, the superintendent, “‘ Mr. Harris, strongly condemned the 
condition of the barracks and the treatment of the inmates, and that 
he had written to say he had not changed one single opinion which he 
had expressed on this subject.” He, Mr. Vogel, “ held that Miss Rye 
had done much good to the province by securing a remedy for the 
evils which she found existing at the barracks. Miss Rye herself 
writes, that she is fairly satisfied with the improvements she has seen 

effected both in Dunedin and Canterbury with regard to the barracks 

and other arrangements for the comfort, order, and protection of the 

emigrants ; so that I do trust her noble devotion to the good cause for 

the sake of these poor women will not prove useless, but that a better, 

safer, and more respectable mode of emigration for women will be the 

result, with less danger and anxiety in store for them upon their 

arrival in the colonies.—I remain, Sir, yours, 





A FRIEND oF THE FEMALE MippLe Crass 
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THE Duke of Athol died at Blair Athe@l on Saturday last, in the 
fiftieth year of his age, of cancer in the throat. His grace succeeded 
his uncle in the dukedom in 1846, having previously married, as Lord 
Glenlyon, the daughter of Mr. Drummond, of Blair Drummond, by 
whom he leaves an only child, the present duke, born in 1840, and 
who married in October the daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe. 


Tur Duke of Cleveland died at Raby Castle on Monday, having 
been seriously ill for only three days, at the age of seventy-five. His 
grace, who was the second duke, is succeeded by his brother, Lord 
William Poulett, who has no children, and at whose death the 
dukedom, created in 1833, will become extinct, as well as the Mar- 
quisate and Barony of Raby, but the Earldom of Darlington, with the 
minor titles of Viscount and Baron Bernard, will be inherited by 
Mr. Morgan Vane, born 1833, and grandson of the first Earl of 
Darlington. His grace was found dead in his chair. 


Lorp Artuur Lennox, son of the fourth and uncle of the present 
Duke of Richmond, expired on Friday week at his residence, Ovington- 
square, aged fifty-seven. 

Tue deaths last week of several centenarians are announced. One, 
a woman at Alnwick, whose mother lived to be 104, died, aged 102, 
Sarah Lees, of Alton, Hants, died in her 105th year. Her mother 
lived to be 102, her brother to 96, and she has left a nephew aged 94, 
Mrs. Penn, of Innerleithen, N.B., died in her 107th year in the full 
possession of her faculties till within a few weeks of her death. 
She remembered the Porteus outbreak, of which she had relics, and 
Paul Jones’s attack, and had also heard both Wesley and Whitfield 
preach. 

Joun Gu.iatt, of Brigg, attained the great age of 103 years on 
Monday week. He still enjoys excellent health, and retains all his 
faculties better than could be expected. His memory at times is 
rather clouded in trying to remember episodes in his military career. 
The loss of one eye was caused by the hot sand in Egypt. 


| Tue Isthmus of Suez Canal Company intends shortly to give @ 
| dinner in the Exhibition Palace of the Champs Elysées, and announces 
that Prince Napoleon has promised to attend and make a speech. 

| CoLonst M‘Murpo has estimated the increase of last year’s Volan- 
teers over that of the year before at 12,000. 

Seven merchants of Birmingham have agreed to give as many 
thousand pounds towards the purchase of Aston Park. 

Ir is proposed to connect Liverpool and Birkenhead by a tunnel 
under the Mersey, at acost of £400,000. 

Tue Freeman’s Journal contradicts upon authority the rnamour that 
Mr. Justice Ball has announced his intention of resigning his seat in 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

Dr. Appy has chosen “ the Treaties of Paris and Vienna, 1814 and 
1815,” as the subject of the Law Lectures at Gresham College, for the 
present Hilary Term. 

City RememBrancer.—Mr. William Corrie, the well-known magis- 
trate at the Bow-streét Police-court, has been elected to this office. 


Mr. James VAUGHAN, of the Oxford Circuit, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Corrie at the Bow-street Police Court. Mr. Vaughan is a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, M.P. 








into sufficient particulars to justify the conclusion she arrives at. She complains 
that the girls known to be leading improper lives are permitted to visit the barracks. 
The building itself, she says, is filthy in the extreme. It swarms with vermin ; 
there are no tables or benches for the girls to use whilst they ¢ake their meals; 
there’is no water on the premises for drinking or washing purposes (it has to be 
fetched from the streets): and all the sweepings and rubbish are allowed to aceu- 
mulate on the ground round the building. There is no accommodation for washing 
clothes, and no room but the matron’s bedroom for receiving ladies or gentlemen 
requiring servants. Miss Rye concludes by asking that another barracks be forth- 
with erected in a different part of the town, that the inmates be classified, and that 
proper discipline be enforced.” 
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THE CHURCH. | 
or |. | 


THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


Tue Burial Service of the Church of England has latterly 
been exciting more than usual attention. This is manifested 
by the increased newspaper correspondence on the subject, and 
by the fact that even the J'imes has opened its columns to 
the discussion of its revision. No doubt much of this increased 


interest is owing to the near approach of the Parliamentary 


ing 


session, when it is certain that Lord Ebury’s motion, con- 
ditionally withdrawn last year, will be revived, and the 
Bisho 3 will be called on to redeem the pledge exacted of 

them that they would be prepared in 1864 with a definite 

suggestion. The interest certainly will not be diminished— 

rather, as the time approaches, it will increase—in consequence 

of the announcement already made that this episcopal jury has 

not yet agreed, and are not likely to agree, te a verdict. Among 

those who are watching them there is a no inconsiderable 

number of persons of the sort which could enjoy seeing the 

Bishops in a fix, who are anxiously looking forwards to the 

blank appearance they will present in case they be not 

agreed when Lord Ebury demands from these gentlemen of 

the jury their verdict. 

But, independently of Lord Ebury’s proceedings, there are 
in the Burial Service itself, more than in any of the formularies 
of the Church, materials of an explosive nature, calculated, if 
not renroved, to force pastor and flock into litigation, endanger 
the good relations which should subsist between them, and k ad 
to the bitterness of distrust, of estrangement, and bad feeling; 
and these sufficiently acgount for the increased interest taken 
in the question, and at the same time show that it cannot 
remain unsettled for many more sessions of Parliament. They 
prove, also, that Lord Ebury, with the foresight of a good 
general, has wisely chosen this Service as the weak point into 
which, with the best chance of success, he may insert the thin 
edge of his wedge, in the hope of finally introducing a larger 
Liturgical reform. 

Among the divines who have lately taken a prominent part 
in this discussion is the Rev. Daniel Bagot, Dean of Dromore, 
in Ireland. Dean Bagot divides the opinions held on the 
question into three classes: the first, that of those who main- 
tain that the Burial Service does not pronounce on the salvation 
of the person over whose remains it is read, but refers merely 
to the Resurrection generally; the second, of those who allow 
that it does apply to the state of the person departed, but think 
that the real remedy is a restoration of the discipline of the 
Church ; the third, also of those who believe that it does pro- 
nounce on the salvation of the departed, but would revise the 
Service by the alteration of a few sentences. Estimating, 
then, the respective values of these opinions, the Dean declares 
that the first is “ absolute nonsense,” that the second proposes 
an impossible scheme, and is “ utterly out of the question,” 
and then states his own opinion to be in favour of revision, in 
the alteration of only three expressions. Instead of —“ It has 
pleased Almighty God of his gi at me rey to take wnto hims if 
the soul of our dear brother,” &c., he would substitute, “ It 
hath pleased Almighty God to take oud of this sinful world,” 
&c. ‘Sure and certain hope of the resurrection to eternal 
life,” he would change into “ Sure and certain belief that there 
will be a resurrection hereafter,” &. And to “ We give thee 
hearty thanks that it hath pleased thee to deliver this our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful world,” he would 
prefer, “We give thee hearty thanks for all thy servants 
departed this life in thy faith and fear.” The words so often 
objected to, and by so many,—“ as our hope is this our brother 
doth,”—he would retain on the grounds that “hope” admits 
of many degrees, and he cannot suppose any case from which 
hope is altogether banished. 

The changes proposed by Dean Bagot appear reasonable, 
though they may not remove all the difficulties the Bishops 
have raised. There cannot be a shadow of doubt that, in 
the general line of his reasoning, he is right, and that the 
two Opinions condemned by him are utterly. untenable, though 
it may not be necessary to pronounce so strongly on one of 
them, as he has done, that it is “ absolute nonsense,” much to 
the vexation of its English advocates. 

This first opinion—that the Service does not pronounce on 
the salvation of the departed—cannot possibly be maintained 
without straining the words out of their evidently intended 
sense into a rfiost non-natural interpretation. It ignores the 
context, the rubrics, and the fact that the Service is one of 
Christian burial—to be said only over a departed Christian as 
such—from the benefit of which certain persons are excluded 
solely because of their having forfeited their title to “Christian.” 
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The rubric orders that it shall not be used over any that “ 
unbaptized, or excommunicate, or have laid violent hands on 
themselves.” Whether this rubric be right or wrong, or how- 
ever it may need amendment, as it at present stands it declares 
the intention of the Church that all others not thus disqualified 
should be considered and accepted and buried as Christians. 
With true Christian charity, the Church intended that no indi- 
vidual, whether priest or layman, should, relying on his own 
opinion, pronounce judgment on the spiritual condition of a 
brother; but that all such questions should be decided by the 
Church itself, and sentence for or against excommunication be 
pronounced accordingly. That excommunication should have 
since fallen into disuse makes no difference; it cannot alter the 
original nature of the Service, and that nature has certainly not 
been since altered by law. 

An examination of the inner structure of the Service con- 
firms this judgment. The words taken from the Book of 
Revelation, “ From henceforth blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord,” are no mere statement of a general truth, but 
words evidently intended to have particular reference to the 
departed, over whom they are said. A like remark applies to 
committing the body to the ground “in sure and certain hope 
of the resurrection to eternal life through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” It is, of course, possible to give these sentences, 
which are capable of a double construction, a different applica- 
tion and meaning,—and it may, under present circumstances, 
be fortunate that such can be done,—but no person reading, not 
merely the sentences, but the whole passages in which they 
occur, as plain English, ought to fail in seeing that they can 
refer only to the dead person. Again, the sentence, “ We give 
thee hearty thanks that it hath pleased thee to deliver this our 
brother out of the miseries of this sinful world,’ when coupled 
with the opening words of the prayer in which it occurs, 
“ Almighty God, with whom do live the spirits of them that 
depart hence in the Lord,” makes it plain to demonstration, 
that no mere temporal blessing as a cause of thankfulness 1s 
contemplated. It is impossible to account for the context on 
any supposition but that the thanks are offered for a spiritual 
blessing, namely, that of “ being with the Lord.” ‘The sound- 
ness of the conclusion thus arrived at is finally confirmed by 
the prayer in the last collect, “ that, when we shall depart this 
life, we may rest in Him as our hope is this our brother doth.” 
To maintain any opinion contrary to this may not be “ abso- 
lute nonsense,” but it is certainly opposed to sound reason, and 
the nature and use of language. 

Passing by the opinion of those who helieve—even though 
Bishops be in the number—that the only remedy is in the 
restoration of discipline, as a scheme quite out of the question 
and as impossible to realize in these days as it would be to 
dispense with railways and electric telegraphs, or to make the 
sun, without a miracle, go back on the dial of Ahaz, we come 
to the only real question—that of a true revision, involving 
some but the least possible number of changes. The real 
difficulty is in so altering the Service that it may be adapted 
to the case of “ open and notorious evil livers ’—drunkards, 
blasphemers, and murderers—and yet retain the words of hope 
which afford friends over the graves of those who have died 
true Christians an opportunity of expressing a belief that they 
are “in rest with the Lord.” This is the difficulty felt by the 
bishops, and certainly it is not removed in any of the changes 
which have been as yet proposed. 

It has been suggested that the portions of the service which 
express hope of the salvation of the departed, or otherwise 
allude to it, should be cast into the form of sentences, to be 
said alternately by the minister and people, so that the respon- 
sibility of using these words should not fall on the clergyman 
alone, but be shared by the congregation. That there are 
at present no responses in the Burial Service is rather an 
argument in favour of such a change, which, if it were possible 
to introduce it, would certainly possess the advantage of bringing 
home to many of the people the conscientious scruples which 
clergymen so often feel in reading the present service in 
doubtful cases. But the change is open to serious objections. 
In the first place the clergyman would not be relieved; for his 
difficulty would be as great as to repeating a single one of 
these expressions of hope as in repeating all. Moreover, 0 
nine-tenths of cases the advantage which might result from @ 
previous understanding between him and the congregation as 
to whether these words should be used in the particular case 
or not, would not be secured. The proposal must then be 
rejected as utterly impracticable. 

A like judgment must be pronounced on having a double 
service, or double forms in the one service, to be used at the 
clergyman’s discretion, as he would consider the case one ° 
hope or the contrary. It would not be just to him to place him 
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in so unenviable a position as that of pronouncing judgment 
definitively in each case; in some clerical tempers it might lead 
to very arbitrary priestly proceedings, and in any case it would 
be sure to raise up a plentiful crop of personal ill will towards 
Therefore, in our opinion, such optional services are also 


: 


him. 
totally inadmissible. 

There is then only one course open. The conditions of the 
proble mare these: there must, first, be only one service ; and, 
secondly that one service must apply to and be used over every 
ene, good or bad, reprobates or true Christians. To such a 
problem there is only one possible solution—the service must 
be made as general as possible. The changes proposed by Dean 
Bagot would effect this. We would even carry them farther 
into the words, “as our hope is this our brother does,” which he 
would leave untouched. ‘The necessities of the age demand such 
achange. Nothing should be allowed to stand in its way. Ifthe 
bishops are not prepared when Parliament meets to carry it out, 
let them make way for Lord Ebury and others who will. 








SAINTS AND THEIR LEGENDS. 
No. 11.—st. PATRICK OF IRELAND—IIIS EARLY LIFE. 


One of the most celebrated saints in the calendar is St. 
Patrick, yet not one of them presents a history so obscure and 
doubtful, or which has been so much enveloped in superstitious 
fable. Some have believed that his whole history is merely 
mythical. Dr. Todd, of Trinity College, Dublin, has just given 
to the public a large volume on the life of St. Patrick,* in 
which he attempts to clear up the difficulties in it, and to 
separate truth from fiction, but we are somewhat doubtful of 
However, it is not our plan to enter here into 
this discussion, but we will give the principal incidents of 
the history as they are told in what are considered as the 
oldest and most authentic biographies. It may be remarked 
that it is just such a history as is suitable to the Irish 
imagination. 

St. Patrick, according to these authorities, was born at the 
town of Nemthor, or Nemthur, in campo Taburne, names 
totally unknown to the topographer, but in the later explana- 
tions the former is interpreted as synonymous with Alcluyth, 
called in modern times Dumbarton, and the other is explained 
as signifying the camp in which the Romans raised their tents 
in the winter season, All appear to be agreed that it was 
somewhere on the banks of the Clyde, where his father, who is 
named Calphurnius, held some land. It is not quite clear 
whether, according to the song, he was by birth a gentleman, 
but according to the legend he was born a saint, for even the 
stone upon which he was born—for this event is supposed to 
have taken place in the open air—and which remained in its 
place at the time the biography we are following was written, 
possessed from that time the singular quality, that, if any one 
took a false oath either upon it or beside it, the stone imme- 
diately shed tears, that is, it became moist with water. The 
saint was no sooner born, than he was taken*to be baptized to 
&@ saint named Gornias, who was blind, and, which was still 
more inconvenient, lived in a place where there was no water. 
Gornias appears to have been aware of the sanctity of the new 
born infant, for he took its hand, and with it marked the sign 
of the cross on the ground, and a clear fountain of water 
immediately sprang up—he then washed his face with the water, 
and at the same moment recovered his sight—and he found 
himself able to read perfectly the baptismal service, although 
he had never been taught his letters. Thus St. Patrick per- 
tormed three great miracles on the day of his baptism., The 
child was named Succat—but on different occasions during his 


his success. 





life he received several different names, the last being that of | 


Patrick. 

While still an infant, the child, according to the manners of 
a later age (in regard at all events to this district), was 
intrusted, with his sister Lupita (also destined to be a saint) to 
a foster-mother (nwtrie), and, while in her house, he performed 
miracles of the most extraordinary character, sach as making 
a fire of ice, which, nevertheless, seem to have attracted very 
little attention. As soon as they were old enough, the chil- 
dren were turned out into the fields, and the care of the sheep 
was intrusted to them. One day, Lupita, who appears to have 
been too young to undergo the rough life to which they were thus 
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exposed, fell with such force that, striking her forehead against a 
stone, she fractured her skull, and was dying when her brother 
came to her relief, and cured her at once by making the sign of 
the cross over her. On another occasion, a wolf carried away one 
of the sheep, and, on his return to the house of his foster-mother, 
the child saint was severely reproached for his negligence, and 
perhaps threatened. Next day, when he took out his flocks, 
the guilty wolf presented himself in a very humble posture, 
and restored the lost sheep unhurt. As the children advanced 
in age, the care of the cows was intrusted to them. One day, 
no doubt in despite to them, a devil entered one of the cows 
and drove it mad, and it killed five others, while the rest of the 
herd fled and were scattered over the country. More reproaches 
from the foster-mother followed this accident, in consequence of 
which the young Patrick—for it will be more convenient to use 
his best known name—not only drove the devil out of the mad 
cow, but restored the five dead cows to life. 

Worse accidents, however, were reserved for him. The Irish 
pirates infested these coasts and continually plundered them. 
One day they made a furious raid into the district where the 
young saint tended his herds, and not only relieved him from 
any care of them, but carried him and his sister into captivity, 
with about a hundred other persons. Lupita was sold into 





slavery among the tribe of Conaille Muirthemme, in what is 
now the county of Louth, while Patrick was similarly sold in 
the north of Dalaradia, which was a district partly in the 
modern county of Down and partly in that of Antrim. Patrick 
was purchased by four individuals conjointly, an arrangement 
which we now hardly understand; but eventually one of these, 
named in the legend Miliuc, having discovered that Patrick 
was an unusually good and trusty servant, bought the other 
three shares, that he might have him entirely to himself, 
Miliuc made Patrick his swineherd, and sent him to perform 
his duties in the wilds on the hill called Sliabh-Mis, in the 
county of Antrim, where, in the solitude of his vocation, be 
spent much of his time in prayer, and was visited continually 
by an angel, who bore the name of Victor, and appeared 
under the character of his guardian. This guardian angel 
must have been rather substantial, for the first time he 
appeared to Patrick he left the marks of his feet so deeply 
imprinted in the rock on which he stood that they still 
remained visible in the time of the writer of the biography. 
Patrick was sixteen years of age when he was carried into 
captivity. 

The biographies tell us—there is every reason for believing 
that it was entirely incorrect—that it was then the custom to 
liberate slaves at the end of six years’ servitude, unless they 
were willing to renew their service for another similar period. 
Miliuec was anxious to retain his slave, and, among other 
plans to secure this object, he thought of finding him a 
wife, who would form a sort of attachment to the locality ; and 
of course seeking among people of Patrick’s own class, whom 
he would necessarily have to purchase, he found a young girl 
who appears to have been acceptable to the saint, who does 
not seem to have had any objection to marry her. But, in the 
course of some trifling familiarities, Patrick observed a scar 
upon her forehead, and, on inquiring the cause of it, dis- 
covered that his intended wife was his own sister Lupita. Thus 
he was saved from the very unsaintly act of marriage. Still 
he appears not to have become free, but continued to attend 
his swine, though he retired more frequently into the desert 
of the mountain to attend to his pious devotions. One 
day, while thus engaged, a voice came to him from heaven, 
telling him that the ship was ready on the coast which was 
destined to take him to Italy, where he would receive that 
education which would qualify him for becoming a learned 
ecclesiastic. Patrick urged that he could not go without the 
permission of his master, and that he feared he should not 
be able to obtain it. The voice replied that he would obtain 
this permission with less difficulty than he expected, and sent 
him to demand it. Miliuc appears to have been rather a hard 
master—he refused to give Patrick his liberty, unless he paid 
him for it with a lump of gold as big as his head. Patrick 
returned in despair to his wilderness, where he met with his 
guardian angel Victor, who took him to a solitary spot, and 
told him to dig there, and he found the lump of gold which 
his master required. Patrick thus obtained his freedom, and 
started off to seek his ship, though he was totally ignorant of 
the way, and it is said to have been a distance of two hundred 
miles. Now Patrick’s guardian was not at all an honest 
angel, for he had given him gold which was not real, and no 
sooner had he left his master’s house than it disappeared. 
Miliuc immediately set out in pursuit of his fugitive slave, 
greatly indignant at the trick which had been put upon him, 
Meanwhile, Patrick himself had fallen into a new difficulty. 
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When he reached the ship to which he had been directed, the 


shipmen refused totake him on board, pr: bably because he had no 
money to pay his passage, and he went away disappointed, 
and entered a hut, where he gave himself up to prayer. The 
danger was greater, as, unknown to him, his old master Mahue 
was rapidly approaching in the pursuit to recover him. At 
this moment the shipmen changed their minds, perhaps thinking 
to make him useful in the voyage, and one of them came to 

invite him on board. He went immediately, and the ship 

sailed. 

The events which followed are somewhat differently told in 
the different biographies. The ship was three days at sea, 
and then arrived on the coast of a great desert, where the 
travellers wandered twenty-seven days before they reached an 
inhabited country. During this time they fell short of pro- 
visions, and in their distress they asked Patrick, who was 
always praying, why he did not pray for something to eat; 
and he did so, and a herd of swine immediately appeared, 
which they killed and eat. They also found honey, on which 
one of them exclaimed, “This is an offering, thank God!” 
When they offered Patrick his share, he refused to eat it ; 
because, as they were all pagans, he imagined by their 
exclamation that the honey was an offering to their gods. 
After passing the desert, Patrick is said to have repaired to 
his parents, so the desert is supposed to have been somewhere 
in the North of Scotland. While with them he received 
communications from heaven, from which he learnt that he 
was destined to convert the pagan Irish to Christiamity. 

After this, according to the legend, Patrick went to Germany 
and Gaul, in order to obtain instruction and prepare himself 
for the priesthood, and he remained in the latter country some 
thirty or forty years. He there, we are told, enjoyed the 
intimacy of St. Martin of Tours and St. Germanus of Auxerre. 
He next went to Italy where he was favourably received by 
Pope Celestine, who gave him the mission to convert the Irish, 
and sent him away with the apostolical benediction. Patrick 
then proceeded through Britain into Ireland, after having with 
great difficulty overcome the opposition of his relatives to so 
hazardous an undertaking. It may be remarked that Dr. Todd 
rejects the whole story of his visit to Italy and his mission 
from Pope Celestine; and, indeed, it involves great incon- 
sistencies, especially in chronology, though that, perhaps, was 
a question of no great importance in the life of a saint. 


In the Guardian we read that a handsome memorial stone, of white 
Carrara marble, is being erected in Addington Church, Surrey, to the 
memory of the late Archbishop of Canterbury. The memorial bears 
the fullowing inscription :—“*To the memory of John Bird Sumner, 
D.D., Archbishop of Canterbury; consecrated Bishop of Chester, 

erm. + ‘ > a - S , 2 ; . ; ; ; 

1828 ; translated to Canterbury, 1848 ; died September 6, 1862, in the 
eighty-third year of his age.” 


Tue Bedford Times states that the late Bishop of Ely, after pro- 
viding for his servants and leaving one or two legacies, has bequeathed 
) : ra pe y 4 se . °,° . ° 
the whole of his remaining property to public charities and societies. 
Amongst those enumerated are the Christian Knowledge Society, the 
‘ > . . . " . . ° \ . bas 
Gospel Propagation Society, the National Society, the Curates’ Aid 
Society, and others of a like nature: the Charing-cross Hospital, 
> . .) ae = 1 7 ; 1 . 
Addenbrook: 8s Hospital, Bury St. Edmund's Infirmary, and the 
Bedtord Infirmary. 


WE regret to learn of the continued illness of the Dean of Glouces- 


ter, which incapacitates him from the duties of his office.—Bristol 


Times. 


ArcupEAcon Crort has addressed the following letter to his 
clergy : My Reverend and dear Brethren,—The twaddle which has 
appeared in many of the public journals lately, in respect of the 
Burial Service, induces me to give you my ads ice, more especially as 
I have been more than half a century a minister of the Gospel (no 
doubt an unworthy one), nevertheless it has always been my maxim 
and will ever be, to let well alone. Verbwm s pic nti sat est.— Your 
faithful friend and brother, James Crorr. 
. Scorrisy EpiscoraL DisaBititigs.—At a meeting of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church Society, held at 
the Du e of Buccleuch, who presided, stated his intention to introduce 
a bill into the House of Lords in the ensuing session, to repeal the 
clauses of the Act of 1792 which prevent clergymen of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church being admitted to livings in England. 


Edinburgh on Wednesday week, 


“a . » ner shee ae . . . . . 
e fue Rev. John Field has been admitted by the Lord Bishop of 
teatar « A Risks : 
‘lance: ter and Bristol to the new ly-constituted ecclesiastical district 
of Oldbury-on-Sev: rn, in the county of Gk 


yucester, on the nomination 
' : . f : . , . . ‘ > - 
of the Dean and ( hapter of Christ Church 


» Uxtor d, the patrons, 
rr = > ‘ ‘ rr 
rue Rev. George Thomas Horn. M.A., h 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol to 
Beachley, near CU 


28 been admitted by the 
the perpetual curacy of 
’ hepstow, vacant by the death of the Rey. G. U. 
Bridges— patron the vicar of Tiderham, Gloucestershire. 

Tre Rev. Mr. Tn rle 


» & leading Tractarian ck rgyman in Excter, has 
withdrawn from the 


hi naturalists’ club in that city, because Mr Pen- 
r > ' ay : . . . . » 2 
ge y, the D oe geologist, and one of the members of the club, 
a8 expressed his belief in Lyell’s opini iqui 4 
Vion ; ; 
. I as to the antiquity of man. 














SCIENCE. 





ARTILLERY ExPERIMENTS.—Some trials have been made at Ports- 
mouth against armour-plates with cast-iron, wrought-iron, case- 
hardened, and steel-shot, from the 95 ewt. 68-pounder, and Armstrong 
100-pounder, muzzle-loading, smooth-bore guns. The target-ship 
Monarch had been placed at the practice-moorings to test a 5}-inch 
plate by the Mersey Ironworks for the Agincourt, and advantage was 
taken of this to test some steel and wrought-iron shot. The Mersey 
Company plate had three cast-iron shots fired at it from the 68-pounder 
with 16 lbs. of powder, which produced the usual indents, and then 
broke up into a thousand fragments, the general result being such as 

the same 


+ 


is seen on ordinary trials. The fourth and fifth shots at 
plate were from the A rmstrong smoothbore with a charge of 25 Ibs. of 
powder, the shots being of Bessemer steel, manufactured by the Bolton 
Steel Works Company, and weighing 113 lbs. and 114 lbs. Both struck 
on the lower edge of the plate, cutting through the outer surface, 
breaking away the back in large irregular pieces, and driving the 
fragments into the ship. On examining the hold, fragments of the 
two shots were found to have gone through the ship’s lining and 
lodged in the timbers on the opposite side. The sixth shot struck 
fairly in the centre, and cut its way through the outer face with a 
hole 10 inches in diameter, carrying away large portions of metal 
from the back of the plate, and driving them into the ship’s side, the 
shot remaining embedded in the mass of broken iron and ship's 
planking and timbers. Inside the ship the timbers and plankimg were 
broken and driven inwards 12 inches beyond the plane of the ship’s 
side in a space of 4 feet long by 2 feet 3 inches wide. The ship's side 
altogether in this space was nearly destroyed. The succeeding shot, 
also of steel, was directed at the same plate from the same gun, with 
a similar charge of powder ; but the shot was manufactured by Messrs. 
Frith & Co., of Sheffield, and weighed about 1 lb. more than that of 
the Bolton Company. It buried itself behind the plate, in a hole 
10 inches in diameter, opening a semi-circular fissure, extending 
through the plate to its upper edge, and tore away large slabs from 
the back. 


Sree, Suor anp Sreet Guns.—Mr. Bessemer has written an able 
letter on this subject to the Times commenting on the account given of 
the experiments made with Bessemer steel spherical shots fired from 
a smooth-bored gun against a 5}-inch armour-plate, and their destruc- 
tive effects as compared with projectiles made of cast or wrought iron 
entirely confirm the views he has so long advocated in vain. It is 
three years since he obtained a patent for these shot manufactured by a 
peculiar arrangement of the rolling mill, by which they cau be made 
with rapidity and correctness. He also exhibited one at the last In- 
ternational Exhibition; but it is only recently that a trial has been 
made in England. Many thousands of pounds have been expended in 
iron-plated ships which these steel projectiles will riddle as easily as 
the cast-iron shot would old wooden men-of-war. It is marvellous 
the advantages of such a material for projectiles did not force itself on 
the attention of every practical artillerist. A snowball flang with 
great force is harmless, while a stone of equal weight would inflict 
severe injury ; the snowball falls to pieces on striking, while the stone 
remains entire, and consequently administers the whole force with 
which it was thrown. The way in which cast-iron shot is broken and 
scattered in fragments on striking an armour-plate bears strong 
aualogy to the snowball. When cast-iron shot is shivered to atoms 
against an armour-plate the force expended in the disintegration of 
the shot must be considerable ; and it is equally clear that this foree 
so expended is part of the original force imparted to the shot, so that 
the amount of force so expended must be deducted from the available 
force to be expended on the armour-plate ; hence the great inferiority 
of cast-iron as compared with steel shots, since the latter are not 
crushed by the force of the blow. While the same firm has manufac- 
tured some 150 pieces of Bessemer steel ordnance for foreign service, 
guns of this material are still untried by our Government. The 
strength of the steel is stated to be double that of iron, while such is 
the facility of production that a solid steel gun-block of 20 tons can be 
produced from fluid cast-iron in twenty minutes, the homogeneous 
mass being entire and free from weld or joint. 

Sree Sairs.—Mr. Bessemer has also gone into the question of 
steel ships. The iron armour-plate systems have certainly received a 
severe shock by the late experiments, and it behoves us, he says; to 
see how fur it is possible to increase the resisting power of ships 
against steel shot. Quoting the Minotaur as an example of all that 
excellent workmanship and the best iron could make, he gives the bull 
of this vessel as weighing 6,000 tons, and her 44-inch armour 1,850 
tons, a gross of 7,850 tons. Had this vessel been built of a material 
double the strength of ordinary iron her weight might theoretically 
have been reduced to 3,000 tons. Practically it would be wise to 
estimate more liberally, so that, supposing the weight to be only 
reduced by one-third, this would give 4,000 tons of steel for the hull. 
With this reduction, 9-inch armour-plates might be used in lieu of 
the 4}-inch armour: plates now employed. This would give 3,700 tons 
of armour and 4,060 tons of hull, equal to a gross weight of 7,700 
tons, or 150 tons less than the weight of the vessel as now con- 
structed; and bearing in mind that the resistance offered by the 
armour-plate is equal to the square of its thickness, a vessel so con- 
structed of steel would bear a blow of four times the force that the 
present iron structures are calculated to withstand. These weights 
given in round numbers are sufficiently accurate to explain the 
principle of construction which he proposes and the important advan- 
tages which it holds out. It must not be supposed, however, that 
such a change would entail any of these difficulties which attended the 
change from wooden ships to iron ones, for what is proposed is merely 
to employ a very strong and tough material in place of a much 
weaker one. Such artizans as are now employed on iron could 
work the steel with equal facility ; the same machinery will cut and 
fashion it, and, all the present appliances of the iron ship-builder 
would be available. Already two ships are being constructed in foreign 
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waters of Bessemer steel, and the plates for a merchant vessel, 
to be built in England have been ordered. If a ship can by these 
means be enabled to carry 9-inch armour-plates, we may rest assured 
that other nations will not be long without them. Thousands of 
Bessemer steel projectiles are being made for Russia, and other orders 
for steel shots amount to £120,000. Have we, Mr. Bessemer asks, a 
single ship afloat that can keep out steel shot fired from an ordinary 
smooth-bore gun? 

Fetres Coniece, Epinsurcu.—The contracts have been taken at 
£80,000 for this college which, when completed, will be one of the 
finest educational institutions of Edinburgh. The fund was be- 
queathed by the late Sir William Fettes in 1836. Since which 
period it has been increased to nearly £400,000 by the careful 
management of the trustees. The site of the new building, which 
will be surrounded by 20 acres of playground and garden, is in a 
very picturesque vicinity on the north-west of the town. The 
design by Mr. David Bryce, of Edinburgh. 

Sr. Pavr’s CaTHEpRat.—It is stated that Dean Milman, after an 
inspection of the new windows in Glasgow Cathedral, has resolved to 
follow the Scotch example, and windows for the east end of St. Paul’s 
are now being designed by Mr. Julius Schnorr, and are to be executed 
at Munich. The decoration of the vault of the apse has been assigned 
toa French artist, M. Triqueti. It is much to be regretted that our 
national edifice should not be decorated by Englishmen. 


GENERAL Meprican Councit.—The Medical Council, constituted 
under the Act passed in 1858, has prepared and is about to publish 
the “ British Pharmacopoeia,” which, being written in English instead 
of Latin as hitherto, and being now the only authorized pharmacopoeia 
throughout the United Kingdom, will supersede all other works of a 
similar kind, and will ultimately prove a great boon to the public. 

A writer in the Quarterly Journal of Science estimates that there 
are in Great Britain, within a depth of 4,000 feet from the surface, 
83,544,000,000 tons of coal available, and that this quantity divided 
by the quantity raised in 1861 would last for about 940 years. 

JonEs’s Iron Gabions.—The War-oflice has directed, on the recom- 
mendation of the Ordnance Select Committee, the introduction into 
the service of the improved wrought-iron gabion bands, invented by 
Sergeant-Major J. Jones, of the Royal Engineers. Improved patterns 
of the gabion bands have been sealed and deposited at the Horse 
Guards. 


FINE ARTS. 





THE SCULPTURES OF COPAN. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since Mr. Stephens 
published his “ Incidents of Travel in Central America” and his 
‘“* Travels in Yucatan,” which he illustrated with engravings of the 
extraordinary ancient sculptures and vast stone buildings of those 
districts, from admirable drawings by Mr. Catherwood. Since 
then, although much additional material has been collected, little 
has been done in the actual investigation of the history of the 
people who erected these monuments of a former civilization, 
which, whether or not of higher antiquity than the Conquest, 
was ruthlessly crushed out by the Spaniards, when they occupied 
this portion of the New World. Forty-eight stereoscopic photo- 
graphs have just been published by Messrs. Smith & Beck, of the 
relics of one of the most interesting of the ancient Central American 
ruins — that of Copan in Honduras, on the frontier of Guatemala ; 
and these views testify in the highest manner to the accuracy and 
skill of Mr. Catherwood, in 1839-40, and give further and new 
data for a more extended consideration of their archzeological value. 
The photographs, under one of the publishers’ fine stereoscopes, 
bring before the mind these elaborate sculptures, just as they stand 
in the tangled wilderness of forest and underwood, while Mr. 
Stephens’ plates on the other hand aid the photographs by their 
positive delineation of the outlines of every figure and tracing on 
the monuments ; and with the two combined every detail can be 
accurately made out. The ruins stand in a valley-plain of great 
fertility, 2,000 feet above the sea, flanked by mountains rising on 
either side some 1,200—1,500 feet above the river Zacapa. The 
plain is covered with a virgin growth of trees, and the sides of the 
boundary hills are clothed with pines. The photographs, of which 
a selected series of twenty-four are before us, were taken by Mr. 
Robert Owen, and are accompanied by a letter-press account by 
Mr. Osbert Salvin. Fifteen of them are of monoliths figured by 
Stephens, one altar-stone, a bas-relief with hieroglyphics, and 
a so-called “death's head” also figured in the same work. 
The other six are new objects—a jaguars head (No. 20), 
an altar-stone with a recumbent man-lion-like figure (16), a 
monolith with birds’ heads (15), altar (17), sculptured stone (21), 
and a flat sculptured stone (22). The only inhabitable place near 
the ruins, which are terraced and extend over a considerable area, 
is a little village about a mile away, occupied by about twenty 
families and as many ranchos—the latter allured there by the 
adaptability of the soil to their tobacco crops. 

It would be difficult, Mr. Salvin says, to determire how far 
ruins extend throughout the valley, as sculptured stones are to be 
seen in the village, and all along the road, and still further leagues 
away towards Jupilingo the traveller comes upon them in every 
direction. More no doubt lie hid in the forest than have been seen 
by European eyes. The chief portion of Mr. Salvin’s photographs 
sre of elaborately sculptured monoliths and their accompanying 
altars ; but at Uxmal and other places continuous ranges of stone 
buildings occur, and large pyramidal monuments are met with in 
various other parts. Indeed, all over the countries constituting 
the great junction tract of the two vast halves of the American 
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continent these ruins abound. Who were the people who built 
them? To what era of human history do they belong? and were 
the men whose works they are, indigenous to the New World, or 
were they emigrants from the Old, bringing with them the founda- 
tions of a civilization that was afterwards reared in these regions ? 

We cannot look at these photographs without at once being 
reminded of the Assyrian monuments. It is not possible to say 
the ornamentation and sculpture are identical, nor that they are 
always even like ; but there is a general manner and a suggestive 
resemblance of character which presents a family likeness between 
the central American sculptures and those of the great Asiatic 
kingdom of ancient times, that gives probability to the idea of the 
possible connection in remote antiquity between the Mexican and 
similar races and the eastern peoples of the old world. The resem- 
blance to Egyptian monuments struck Mr. Stephens, who argues at 
length against his seemingly involuntary convictions, and it has been 
also commented on by Mr. E. G. Squier, in his “ Nicaragua, its 
people, scenery, and monuments,” his “American Archeological 
Researches,” and in his contribution to the Smithsonian Society, 
en the “ Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi,” in his “ Notes on 
Central America,” and elsewhere. The resemblance in the cha- 
racter and style of ornamentation and design is however closer, to 
our mind, with the Assyrian than with the Egyptian. Nor are 
these coincidents between Eyptian and Assyrian works, and those 
of the region under notice, confined to the one point of artistic 
skill, but they extend to architectural design, to letters, and perhaps 
to points of religion. We have from Nimroud large sculptured 
slabs and stone altars which stood a short distance off in front of 


them. In the same way there were altars in front of the Copan 
monoliths. We have hieroglyphics commingled with Assyrian and 


Egyptian bas-reliefs, and on their sculptured figures: we have 
hieroglyphics at Copan. We have pyramids in Egypt: we have 
pyramidal structures at Palenque, Iturbide, Oaxaca, and Uxmal, 
We have the serpent-symbol in the early mythology of the eastern 
nations of the Old World, and we have the like symbol with corres- 
ponding significations in Mexico, Nicaragua, and Yucatan—indeed, 
Mr. Squier argues from the serpent-symbolism alone for a com- 
munity of origin, or a connection or intercourse of some kind, 
between the primitive nations of the two continents, on the ground 
that it would be hard to suppose that a strictly arbitrary symbol 
should accidentally be chosen to express the same ideas and com- 
bination of ideas by nations of diverse origin and totally discon- 
nected. Unfortunately, in the pamphlet descriptive of Messrs. 
Smith & Beck’s photographs, Mr. Salvin gives us_ scarcely 
any additional information beyond what we should gain by é 
perusal of previous works ; and one would imagine he had gone 
to Copan with Catherwood’s plates in his hand, and had com- 
piled his account on bis return from Mr. Stephens’ pages. All the 
great points of interest he leaves untouched—he tells us that since 
Mr. Stephens’ expedition nothing concerning these monuments 
has been learnt of their use, date, or of the people who constructed 
them, that the hieroglyphic tablets still remain, and are likely to 
remain illegible, and that we have yet to speculate upon those 
points. For himself he makes no attempt to do any of this re- 
quired work, but contents himself with the bald suggestion that the 
monuments formed the objects of a religious ceremonial, and that 
they were connected with sacrifice of some kind. As regards their 
date, too, he considers the evidence goes to show that they are of no 
great antiquity, and gives reasons with which, as well as his con- 
clusions as to age, it would be wiser at present not to concur. 

Although we know how the infamous Zumarraga, the first bishop 
of Mexico, burned the Mexican manuscripts, and prohibited the 
native inhabitants from recording their ancient traditions ; how the 
Spanish expedition destroyed with fire and sword, and razed out of 
existence everything that could be annihilated of the previous 
era before their conquest ; still that the former civilization was 
thus, so to express it, decapitated, is no argument that the 
headless trunk was a newly-born and not an aged body. That 
the lopped-off top branches of the tree are green, would be 
no argument why the reots should not extend far back into 
the depths of time. All we really know about Copan is, 
that in a.p. 1700 the great circus there was entire. So 
Huarros, the historian of Guatemala, states on the authority of 
Francisco de Fuentes’ “Chronicles” of that kingdom ; that this 
circular space was surrounded by stone pyramids about six yards 
high, well constructed, at the bases of which were figures, male and 
female, of very excellent sculpture, which then retained the colours 
they had been enamelled with. But he amusingly describes the 
sculptured figures as habited in the Castilian costume. The cos- 
tume, however, is anything but Spanish, and in many of the 
figures we have a high head-dress remarkably approximating to the 
well-known head-gear in Assyriagseulptures. 

In the old Spanish histories we get occasionally vivid notices of 
the ancient American stone-cities. Herrara, for example, says of 
Yucatan thatit is divided into eighteen districts, in all of which 
were many and such stately stone buildings that it was “ amazing 
that the inhabitants having no use of any metal were able to raise 
them.” Diaz de Castello also says, “the buildings of lime and 
stone and the gold gave us a high idea of the country we had 
discovered.” In Gomara’s account of the expedition of Cortez'we 
are told of the Spaniards’ surprise at the beauty of the buildings, 
and that one of the advanced guard, having gone into the great 
square, was so struck with the splendeur that he galloped back 
to inform his companions that the walls of the houses were of 
silver. At Cholula, Cortez sent some soldiers to a “great temple” 
hard by his quarters, and we are told that that city had a “hundred 
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c. In his “ Waltzes,” perhaps, a little more 
have been desirable, as, whether intended 
ieces of such description should always bear 
characteristics from which they derive their 
altzes of Chopin, fanciful and discursive as is 
epart from that bold accentuation which is 
his graceful dance. We must also take excep- 
ive fifths in the second of the “ Romances” (the 
page 7, and repeated at page 9). The passage 
ice of all rule, but is as disagreeable in effect as 
ciple. It is quite possible to violate this simplest 
hhonic laws so artfully that the ear shall scarcely 
e offence, and such instances are to be found in 
st masters ; but even these cases are indefensible 
these slight drawbacks, there is much to praise in 
* Pianoforte Music,” which contains some graceful 
and evinces that thorough knowledge of the 
of the instrument which can only be 
sutant. 





lofty white towers,” which were the temples of the idols, and | Sign 
that each of these had its own spacious court. All these | mar 
accounts, however, only go to show the state of these stone-cities for 
at the date of the invasion and leave untouched the greater ques- dis 
tion of how long they had previously been in existence ; they | orig 
afford no clue whatever to the archeology of the Central Ame- | his 
rican countries. re¢ 
Any idea of association between the ancient inhabitants of | tig 
Central America and Egypt or Assyria must, however, as yet be | ty 
viewed as merely hypothetical, and, as suggested, chiefly by the | ig 
characters of art and architectural workmanship. Ethnological | if 
considerations of race and anatomical specialities in the physical | ¢ 
structure of the peoples themselves must be an essential element 
in drawing conclusions, but it is nevertheless worthy of remark, 
here, that the areas of the nations that would be related to 
each other under such an assumption are areas over whic 
same characteristic classes of plants and of mammals, bir 
reptiles extend—as for example the palms-~the lions and 
the Old, and the corresponding jaguar and puma in the Ne 
—the ostrich and the corresponding rhea, cassowary and & 
crocodile and alligator—serpents and turtles. And itj 
bear in mind that if ancient vessels were drifted intg 
the oceanic currents, beginning with that of B 
would carry them round the Cape of Good & 
Southern Atlantic, they would run into the 
and so on by the Caribbean Sea right 
Moreover, the lines of ancient commercg 
distance than by facility of accomplis 
to go with wind and stream ; an 
along this track, long as it mg 
have been one of ancient eg 
imported might have been 
ship of ancient Mexican An 
aspect of some of the comt 
lend probability, on the grd 
indicated in the main design y 
comprehension in the execution. 
For our own part we have no dé 
theory ; we only know these antiq 
and most interesting character, ar 
graphs, although only of ordinary ca 
will do valuable service if they até 
investigation of the subject. 
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e cyst; and we believe it is the 
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PIANOFORTE MU 


“SLUMBER mine own,” aria from Virginia © 
“ Dreamland,” transcribed by W. Kuhe (Metzler 
effective adaptation of an elegant theme treated & la Tha 
within the compass of moderate powers of execution. The air 1s | 
given first in its original simplicity, and then carried through an | 
embroidery of brilliant passages, altogether forming an agreeable 
drawing-room piece, which will enable any tolerable pianist to New Srereoscopic Views.—A series of views of Lynton and 
make a creditable display without much effort. ‘ Lucrezia Borgia, | Lynmouth and the neighbourhood have been photographed and pub- 
transcription par S. Thalberg” (same publishers), is probably a | lished by Mr. W. Palmer, of Lynton. 
reprint of an early work, as it is not numbered as an opera. This | Burtincron House.—Mr. W. Shean, the Clerk of the Convocation, 
piece, although of somewhat greater difficulty than the preceding, | stated, at the last meeting of the members of the University of London, 
is on a smaller and less pretentious scale than most of its composer’s | that there was at the present moment a scheme before Government for 

















M. Geréme’s picture, “The Passage of a Boat on the Nile,” is 
about to be engraved by M. Frank, of Brussels. 


fantasias. It includes two favourite subjects from Donizetti’s the disposal of the land on which Burlington House stood, and that 
opera, embellished with that skill and refined taste that distinguish | ¥@8 Part of the scheme that a thoroughfare should be cut between the 
even M. Thalberg’s smallest works. The richness and grandeur of | two wings of Burlington House. 

effect which he produces by doubling the melody and spreading the AFTER a fierce debate, the Dublin Corporation, by a majority of 
accompaniment over extended chords, enable two skilful hands | thirteen, have determined to move O’Connell’s statue from its recess in 
almost to perform the work of four. To those who are partial to the City-hall to the centre, # place from which, it was Srgees, Baas me 
pretty tunes served up with this kind of dressing, the piece will be statue of George III. had been removed, on the ground that it spoilt 
welcome. “ Mount St. Bernard,” and “ Return of Spring,” by John eS Oe 

Francis Barnett (Lambourne Cotk, Hutchings, & Co.), are pieces Ir is proposed to erect a statue to Bernard Palissy, the famous worker 
of opposite character and different degrees of difficulty. The first in pottery, at Saintes (Charente-Inférieare), his birthplace. 

is intended to reflect the impressions of Alpine scenery, including a ca Meas 3a ler g 

vesper hymn of the monks of St. Bernard. The tranquil and some- 
what pastoral subject of the commencement is elegant in character, 
This theme is contrasted and combined with a kind of religious 
chant, and closes with a few passages of arpeggio by way of climax. 
Much more difficult of execution is the second of Mr. Barnett’s 
works, which ranks as a concert piece. <A simple and 


Mr. FecutTer is preparing to bring out “ Hamlet,”—the play in 
which he first won his laurels—with great magnificence at the Lyceum, 
and to devote the proceeds of the first night’s performance to the 
objects of the Tercentenary Festival. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, gave his 
et : . . dest ~~ ee ae ee dramatic reading of “‘ Hearts are Trumps,” to a numerous audience, 
sf cainete page, fo” aes, nd sherrnds al | Stee ae raea Re, Set of Se Do ase 
more rapid PY 5 ’ ay E. por Nae difficult. to _~ “cage ne Ut cers and Servants Association. The chair was occupie 

<< , ua 0 ta y Captain Meek, of Braintree-park. 

the sharpest eyes and the most nimble fingers. The piece is 
admirably written for the instrument, as might be expected from so 
accomplished an executant, and is an excellent study for style and 
bravura playing. “ Ombres et Rayons,” par R. Schachner (Augener 


Mr. HvuLLAn has commenced a course of lectures in Edinburgh by 

one on the “ Secular Compositions of Handel.” 
Ma Dovctess, formerly one of the most attractive composers 
ray ai papa ay of French operas, and an instructor of some of the first artists 
& Co.), is the title of a series of five pieces, each illustrating some | of 4} "s yee . ai - 
ME. contigs, teas . < BS Oo 1e past and present day, died last week at the age of 80. 

ISstle it, by the composer of “ Israel’s return from | He was the composer of “Cagliostro”’ “Linnd.” and “Le Petit 
Babylon,” the oratorio produced at Exeter Hall, and repeated at | § ” elias’ Biers | 116 ho whe : 
ce I ein Me Scho t at 1) aul, anc peated a Souper, great favourites in theirday. In 1816 he was professor at 
haar year. “ir. Schachner 1s well-known (better, perhaps, | the Conservatoire, from which he retired some years since. He wrote 
i iy 1an here) as an accomplished pianist and a graceful com- | a treatise on harmony, which has been highly spoken of. 
poser for his instrument ; and the pieces now alluded to are fully , 
worthy of his reputation: No. 1 may especially be referred to as 
an elegant piece, in the notturno style ; but all the numbers have 
more or less merit.—Signor C. Andreoli’s “Waltzes,” “ Nocturne.” 
‘“ Scherzo a ] “ R ‘ > ” HED, * : ] 
: 7 eTZ0, an vomances sans Paroles” (Augener & Co.), are 
interesting as additions to pianoforte-music by one wl *y i ( 

g pianoforte-music by one whose country- | to his room for many weeks with severe rheumatism, is now 8° 


ty ected but little, of late years, to that department seriously indisposed that for the last fortnight he has been utterly 
' ere is much character and considerable elegance in | unable to leave his bed, or, indeed, to move without assistance. 


Mrs. E1iza LuMLey, the niece of the former lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, made her debiétat the Italian Opera in Paris on Friday week, 
in the “ Trovatore,’ with decided success. Her voice is a mezzo 
soprano, of a fine quality. 


THE Era announces that Mr. Leigh Murray, who has been confined 
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Tue director of the Ducal Theatre at Weimar is preparing to bring 
out, after Easter, a cycle of Shakespeare’s “ Histories,” beginning 
with “ Richard II.” and ending with “ Richard ITI.” 

Mr. Howarp Gtover has announced a morning concert for 
Saturday, the 30th instant, to take place at Drury Lane Theatre. 


Tur committee of the Birmingham Festival is making arrange- 
ments for the meeting there in September next. M. Costa’s new 
oratorio, it is stated, will be given. 

NationaL Cuorat Socrety.—The oratorio of “Elijah” will be 
given at Exeter Hall on Wednesday, the 3rd of February, with 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, and a 
band and chorus 700 strong, Mr. G. W. Martin conducting. The 
performance will commence at half-past seven. 


OrERA ProprreTies IN Paris.—A Paris correspondent writes :— 
‘«‘ Would your readers like to know what is the thing to do if you go to 
the Grand Opera? Hcoutez. First take your box three days before- 
hand; then obtain two Napoleons ; send one of these to M. Alphonse 
Kars, poet and gardener at Nice, the other to a confectioner in Paris. 
Addresses may be had at the box-office, adding the number of your 
box. Before the overture you will receive a bouquet of spring flowers 
narium,’ in a wooden box; and after the first act, a tin case full of 
iced fruits. I can assure you nobody who is anybody—nobody of our 
world, you understand—now goes without them; and a truly fashion- 
able audience has its hands and mouth full during the whole 
performance.” 





MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


Here are all our anticipations fully realized. The money 
market is again in a state of disturbance, political as well as 
financial causes strongly operating to produce this state of 
things. Monotonous as the topic may be to discuss every week, 
these changes show the critical position in which we are placed, 
and should inspire the utmost vigilance on the part of those 
who are in the least interested in our commercial progress. The 
signs of the times* have been long apparent, and it is not now 
in the least doubted that we afe steadily but surely approaching 
a crisis which will be most terrible in its effects. Although for 
the instant the public will not fully believe the importance of 
the warnings given, they will hereafter, when they find money 
valuers of all descriptions prostrated, and experience the great 
difficulty in getting rid of stocks and shares of every kind. 


£740,000 for the week, and find in addition every available ounce 
received sent away, without expecting the Bank to advance its 
rate, even if necessary to a point that the Act may have once more 
to be broken. It little matters whether the Bank of France is 
drawing supplies from us to give support to her own coffers ; it 
little matters whether, on the other hand, the drain continues to 
Egypt or India ; the one great fact is only too strongly visible that 
when the call in one channel ceases, it immediately arises in 
another, and though endeavours seem to be made to regulate the 
Temittances 80 as mot to press inconveniently, they at present 
altogether fail, 

The position of the Bank of France would be a trifling question 
to cope with if the difficulty was confined to the Parisian money 
market and the stock of bullion on the other side of the channel. 
But unfortunately this is not the case, as through the supremacy of 
King Cotton, he, after afflicting our great manufacturing centres 
with dearth and famine, is now drying up our financial resources to 
develope new producing territories brought under his control. 
The worst that can be come to in France is a suspension of specie 
payments ; and though the Emperor might hesitate to adopt that 
course before resorting to any other expedient, he would be com- 
pelled to act vigorously if necessity required it. Nothing, how- 
ever, can stop the efflux of gold to Alexandria, India, and per- 
haps to Spain. To the first two destinations large totals will be for- 
warded in payment of cotton particularly and for produce in general. 
For Brazil, for the moment, it is not likely any large sums will have 
to be taken because the rate of exchange does not now encourage 
specie shipments, though they may hereafter be resumed. But 
Spain, Italy, and Mexico will still require to be supplied, and a 
arge absorption would speedily ensue in Germany if the Schleswig- 


lone dispute were to eventuate in hostilities. There is, there- 
ore, little to look for but continued stringency in the money 


market, and it is quite certain that till we are advanced far into 
the spring, there will be nothing approaching to ease in the terms 
that will have to be paid for general discount. Trading and busi- 
hess relations of every class have borne the strain manfully from 
November last to the present time; but it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that this state of tension can be maintained for ever, or 
that we shall be able to escape scatheless from collapse or disorga- 
nization. 

The Bank directors perforce were compelled to go to 8 per cent. 
on Wednesday, but they did not follow to 9, as it was expected 


— would on Thursday. ‘The rise of 1 per cent. may repress the 
UX of gold temporarily, but it will not permanently, and if 


future supplies are essential they will be taken without the 


slightest regard to what the rate may be. We shall be well 
Satistied if the Bank stops at 8 per cent., since in that case the 
“anger to be apprehended will not be so great as must hereafter 
‘ccrue if the Bank proceeds to the higher terms of 9 and 10 per 
cent. Of course, if the latter range of discount were reached it 





| could not be supplied at, the figure. 
| then made to the Bank to know whether they would make 
| advances on any terms on Consols, Exchequer Bills, and India 
| Bonds, but the reply was that no assistance could be given, 


We cannot go on losing gold at the rate we are doing, about | we shall review the principal contents of their balance-sheste. ! 
gratifying, however, to be able to declare that they were never in a 





would be a subject for consideration whether Mr. Gladstone in 
the plenitude of his power might not have to step in and usurp 
facilities for the extension of the currency to meet the con- 
tingencies of the moment. The Bank Act has succumbed on 
two occasions— first in 1847 and again in 1857 ; and it is not when 
supplies are obtained from the Lombard-street and other houses, 
that there is the natural rebound which increased confidence 
produces. It should be stated that according to general regulations 
the Bank was not open to make such advances, and was therefore 
warranted in refusing to assist the brokers; but it was thought 
that under such circumstances they might have made exceptional 
arrangements. On Thursday the brokers generally obtained acco- 
modation at 7 and 8 per cent., whereas two or three had to pay 9 
or 10 per cent. late on Wednesday afternoon. 

The-pressure for accommodation will now be temporarily 
relieved. As the Bank of France have not raised their terms, they 
may have been supplied, or at least intend not for the present te 
draw more from Threadneedle-street. But it is not improbable we 
may See a repetition of demands sooner than the general supporters 


: ~ : . ; ‘8 | of the Charter imagine. 
—the modest violet, lilies mixed with roses; in fact, ‘omnis copia | vi 


On Wednesday the scene was a very curious one ; for when the 
Bank advanced the rate there was much ease at the Stock Ex- 
change, the quotation being about 6 or 7 per cent. At a bound 
the price went to 8 per cent., and individuals then found they 
Special applications were 


Meanwhile, several of the bill-brokers had called in ‘their 
loans, and this augmented the stringency of the situation. 
Thus rejected by the Bank, Consols and Exchequer Bills 
were for a few seconds nearly unsaleable The most experienced 
of our City people seem to view the future with uneasiness, particu- 
larly in relation to the recklessness with which company promotion 
progresses. Sooner or later we shall have wide-spread disasters 
through the ranks of the second and third class undertakings, 
and this will increase the financial imbroglio when it reaches its 
culminating point. The Bank Directors discount at 8 per cent., 
but they charge higher for some classes of paper, and naturally 
reject any which are supposed to favour the export of bullion, or 
transactions allied with the foreign exchanges. 





We can only at present allude to the very satisfactory results of the 
Joint-Stock Bank meetings ; when they are in every respect complete 
It is 


more encouraging position: from the highest to the lowest they have 
transacted a remarkable business with remarkable success. 


TE report of the London and Westminster Bank, read at the half- 
yearly meeting on Wednesday, stated the net profit to be £147,816, 
making, with a previous balance of £27,759, an available total of 
£175,575. A dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum was 
declared with a bonus of 12 per cent.; £6,730 was added to the 
reserved fund, thus raised to £275,953; and a balance of £18,844 
was carried forward. 

Tue report of the Bank of London states the available balance to 
be £35,530. A dividend is recommended at the rate of 10 per cent., 
together with a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum (£1. 5s.) 
per share, and £12,000 is to be added to the reserved fand, which 
will thus be raised to £112,000, leaving £1,030 to be carried forward. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the National Discount Company, the 
dividend recommended at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was 
agreed to; and the proposal to increase the capital by £1,000,000, by 
an issue of new shares at £5 premium, was also confirmed. 

Tue half-yearly report of the Scottish Australian Investment Com- 
pany states the net profit to have been £16,050, showing an increase 
of £1,523 on that of the corresponding six months of 1862. A divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum is recommended, leaving 
£261 to be carried to the reserve fund, which will then amount 
to £7,343. 

At a meeting of the directors of the London and Provincial Marine 
Insurance Company, it was resolved to recommend at the general 
meeting a dividend for the half-year ending on the 31st of December 
ast at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Tue Bank Court separated at an early hour on Thursday. They 
did not advance the rate, but only partial confidence existed until the 
report was spread of an adjustment of the Danish-German difficulty. 
Then there was great animation, particularly among the stock 
operators. 

Consots, which had previously been dull, went to 90} to § for 
money, and 91 to } for the account. 

Mexican, Spanish, and the other small securities, were each 
favourably influenced, the rise being in the day } to 1 per cent. 
Turkish consolidés were marked 46} to 4; Mexican, 35? to $; Spanish 
Passive, 33$ to $; Greek, on rumours of a better understanding 
about the loan, 224 to 4. 

Aut the finance and credit shares are firmer. International have 
gone to 6 to 4 premium. It is said the accounts will be unmistakably 
good, anda first-class dividend will be declared. 

THERE was no gold taken from the Bank on Thursday; previously, 
the aggregate was £736,000 for the week. 

THE amount of stock, Exchequer-bills, and cash paid to the account 
of the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery for deposits for 
the new railway schemes of the coming session is about £6,000,000. 
It would therefore appear that the capital involved is about £75,000,000, 
The principal portion of the payments was in stock, 
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lofty white towers,” which were the temples of the idols, and 
that each of these had its own spacious court. All these 
accounts, however, only go to show the state of these stone-cities 
at the date of the invasion and leave untouched the greater ques- 
tion of how long they had previously been in existence ; they 
afford no clue whatever to the archeology of the Central Ame- 
rican countries. 

Any idea of association between the ancient inhabitants of 
Central America and Egypt or Assyria must, however, as yet be 
viewed as merely hypothetical, and, as suggested, chiefly by the 
characters of art and architectural workmanship. Ethnological 
considerations of race and anatomical specialities in the physical 
structure of the peoples themselves must be an essential element 
in drawing conclusions, but it is nevertheless worthy of remark, 
here, that the areas of the nations that would be related to 
each other under such an assumption are areas over which the 
same characteristic classes of plants and of mammals, birds, and 
reptiles extend—as for example the palms-—the lions and tigers in 
the Old, and the corresponding jaguar and puma in the New World 
—the ostrich and the corresponding rhea, cassowary and emeu—the 
crocodile and alligator—serpents and turtles. And it is also well to 
bear in mind that if ancient vessels were drifted into the Persian Gulf 
the oceanic currents, beginning with that of Bengal and Malabar, 
would carry them round the Cape of Good Hope, and then, by the 
Southern Atlantic, they would run into the main equatorial current, 
and so on by the Caribbean Sea right into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Moreover, the lines of ancient commerce would be less governed by 
distance than by facility of accomplishment, the old vessels having 
to go with wind and stream ; and as there are opposite currents 
along this track, long as it may seem to be, it is possible it might 
have been one of ancient commerce. If this were so, art-objects 
imported might have been the foundation of the artistic workman- 
ship of ancient Mexican America ; and to this view the caricature 
aspect of some of the commoner Central American pottery might 
lend probability, on the ground that the fundamental art-idea 
indicated in the main design was beyond the artist’s skill and 
comprehension in the execution. 

For our own part we have no desire to propagate any particular 
theory ; we only know these antiquities to be of an extraordinary 
and most interesting character, and the present series of photo- 
graphs, although only of ordinary carte de visite size, and inexpensive, 
will do valuable service if they attract attention to the proper 
investigation of the subject. 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


“SLUMBER mine own,” aria from Virginia Gabriel’s cantata, 
“ Dreamland,” transcribed by W. Kuhe (Metzler & Co.), is an 
effective adaptation of an elegant theme treated & la Thalberg, but 
within the compass of moderate powers of execution. The air is 
given first in its original simplicity, and then carried through an 
embroidery of brilliant passages, altogether forming an agreeable 
drawing-room piece, which will enable any tolerable pianist to 
make a creditable display without much effort. “ Lucrezia Borgia, 
transcription par S. Thalberg” (same publishers), is probably a 
reprint of an early work, as it is not numbered as an opera. This 
piece, although of somewhat greater difficulty than the preceding, 
is on a smaller and less pretentious scale than most of its composer's 
fantasias. It includes two favourite subjects from Donizetti's 
opera, embellished with that skill and refined taste that distinguish 
even M. Thalberg’s smallest works. The richness and grandeur of 
effect which he produces by doubling the melody and spreading the 
accompaniment over extended chords, enable two skilful hands 
almost to perform the work of four. To those who are partial to 
pretty tunes served up with this kind of dressing, the piece will be 
welcome. “ Mount St. Bernard,” and “ Return of Spring,” by John 
Francis Barnett (Lambourne Cotk, Hutchings, & Co.), are pieces 
of opposite character and different degrees of difficulty. The first 
is intended to reflect the impressions of Alpine scenery, including a 
vesper hymn of the monks of St. Bernard. The tranquil and some- 
what pastoral subject of the commencement is elegant in character. 
This theme is contrasted and combined with a kind of religious 
chant, and closes with a few passages of arpeggio by way of climax. 
Much more difficult of execution is the second of Mr. Barnett’s 
works, _which ranks as a concert piece. A simple and 
expressive melody here serves as the basis for a series 
of elaborate passages, first triplets, and afterwards _ still 
more rapid divisions of notes, sufficiently difficult to tax 
the sharpest eyes and the most nimble fingers. The piece is 
admirably written for the instrument, as might be expected from so 
accomplished an executant, and is an excellent study for style and 
bravura playing. ‘Ombres et Rayons,” par R. Schachner (Augener 
& Co.), is the title of a series of five pieces, each illustrating some 
characteristic sentiment, by the composer of “ Israel’s return from 
= the oratorio produced at Exeter Hall, and repeated at 

orcester last year. Mr. Schachner is well-known (better, perhaps, 
abroad than here) as an accomplished pianist and a graceful com- 
poser for his instrument ; and the pieces now alluded to are fully 
worthy of his reputation: No, 1 may especially be referred to as 
an elegant piece, in the notturno style ; but all the numbers have 
Leche peas aagear CU. Andreoli’s “, Waltzes,” . Nocturne,” 
: 0, a _dvomances sans Parvles” (Augener & Co.), are 
interesting as additions to pianoforte-music by one whose country- 
men have contributed but little, of late years, to that department 
of the art. There is much character and considerable elegance in 
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Signor Andreoli's music. In his “ Waltzes,” perhaps, a little more 
marked rhythm might have been desirable, as, whether intended 
for the dance or not, pieces of such description should always bear 
distinct traces of the characteristics from which they derive their 
origin. Even the Waltzes of Chopin, fanciful and discursive as is 
his style, seldom depart from that bold accentuation which is 
requisite even in this graceful dance. We must also take excep- 
tion to the consecutive fifths in the second of the “ Romances” (the 
two upper lines of page 7, and repeated at page 9). The passage 
is not only in defiance of all rule, but is as disagreeable in effect as 
it is wrong in principle. It is quite possible to violate this simplest 
canon of the harmonic laws so artfully that the ear shall scarcely 
be cognizant of the offence, and such instances are to be found in 
some of the greatest masters ; but even these cases are indefensible 
in theory. With these slight drawbacks, there is much to praise in 
Signor Andreoli’s “ Pianoforte Music,” which contains some graceful 
and elegant writing, and evinces that thorough knowledge of the 
genius and capabilities of the instrument which can only be 
possessed by a skilled executant. 





Tne Peterhead Sentinel states that a stone has been successfully 
cut from the Cairngall Granite Quarry at Peterhead, ten feet long, by 
about seven broad and three and a half deep; it is to be cut intoa 
sarcophagus, to rest on a pedestal. Two cysts are to be cut for the 
insertion of coffins, and lids left to be cemented down. The body of the 
late Prince Consort is to occupy one cyst; and we believe it is the 
express wish of her Majesty that her own remains shall be deposited 
in the other. The obtaining of this stone has been a work of extreme 
difficulty—one or two fine blocks having been rejected for flaws. The 
stone weighs above eighteen tons, and will at once be dressed and 
polished. 

Mr. Woo.ttry has been paid his claim for the fire at Campden 
House, nearly £30,000, and he has taken a house and grounds near 
Fulham, called Prior Park. Here Mr. Woolley is making extensive 
alterations, and before the expiration of a couple of seasons he hopes 
to be able to throw open his gates and exhibit to the world another 
showhouse of extraordinary richness and beauty. The Sun office 
having declined to accept the salvage of Campden House, the débris 
will be sold by Mr. Woolley for his own benefit. 


Fortucomine Pictures.—Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur is engaged on a 
companion to ‘* The Horse Fair.” 

Mr. F. Goopaut, the recently-elected Royal Academician, has 
delivered his diploma picture. The subject is an old Nubian singing. 

Cuurcu Resrorations.—Tenterden Church, in Kent, familiar on 


account of its legendary association with the origin of the Goodwin 


Sands, is to be restored by Mr. Christian. 

A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW has been placed in the choir of St. Cross, 
Winchester. Mr. Butterfield designed, and Messrs. Wailes, of New- 
castle, executed this work. 

M. Geréme’s picture, “The Passage of a Boat on the Nile,” is 
about to be engraved by M. Frank, of Brussels. 

New Srereoscopic Virws.—A series of views of Lynton and 
Lynmouth and the neighbourhood have been photographed and pub- 
lished by Mr. W. Palmer, of Lynton. 


BurLincton Hovuse.—Mr. W. Shean, the Clerk of the Convocation, 
stated, at the last meeting of the members of the University of London, 
that there was at the present moment a scheme before Government for 
the disposal of the land on which Burlington House stood, and that % 
was part of the scheme that a thoroughfare should be cut between the 
two wings of Burlington House. 


AFTER a fierce debate, the Dublin Corporation, by a majority of 
thirteen, have determined to move O’Connell’s statue from its recess in 
the City-hall to the centre, a place from which, it was argued, that the 
statue of George III. had been removed, on the ground that it spoilt 
the appearance of the hall. 


It is proposed to erect a statue to Bernard Palissy, the famous worker 
in pottery, at Saintes (Charente-Inférieure), his birthplace. 





Mr. Fecuter is preparing to bring out “ Hamlet,’—the play in 
which he first won his laurels—with great magnificence at the Lyceum, 
and to devote the proceeds of the first night’s performance to the 
objects of the Tercentenary Festival. 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Mark Lemon, editor of Punch, gave his 
dramatic reading of “ Hearts are Trumps,” to a numerous audience, 
at the Bridge House Hotel, Southwark, in aid of the United Kingdom 
Railway Officers and Servants’ Association. The chair was occupied 
by Captain Meek, of Braintree-park. 

Mr. HvuLian has commenced a course of lectures in Edinburgh by 
one on the “ Secular Compositions of Handel.” 


Victor Dove.sss, formerly one of the most attractive composers 
of French operas, and an instructor of some of the first artists 
of the past and present day, died last week at the age of 80. 
He was the composer of “ Cagliostro,” “Linnd,” and “Le Petit 
Souper,”’ great favourites in their day. In 1816 he was professor at 
the Conservatoire, from which he retired some years since. He wrote 
@ treatise on harmony, which has been highly spoken of. 


Mrs. Exiza LuMLEyY, the niece of the former lessee of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, made her debéitat the Italian Opera in Paris on Friday week, 
in the “ Trovatore,’ with decided success. Her voice is a mezzZ0 
soprano, of a fine quality. 

THE Era announces that Mr. Leigh Murray, who has been confined 
to his room for many weeks with severe rheumatism, is now 80 
seriously indisposed that for the last fortnight he has been utterly 
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THE director of the Ducal Theatre at Weimar is preparing to bring 
out, after Easter, a cycle of Shakespeare’s “ Histories,” beginning 
with “ Richard II.” and ending with “ Richard ITI.” 


Mr. Howarp Gtover has announced a morning concert for 
Saturday, the 30th instant, to take place at Drury Lane Theatre. 

TyE committee of the Birmingham Festival is making arrange- 
ments for the meeting there in September next. M. Costa’s new 
oratorio, it is stated, will be given. 

Nationa Cuorat Society.—The oratorio of “Elijah” will be 
given at Exeter Hall on Wednesday, the 3rd of February, with 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley, and a 
band and chorus 700 strong, Mr. G. W. Martin conducting. The 
performance will commence at half-past seven. 

OverA ProprietiEs IN Paris.—A Paris correspondent writes :— 
‘«¢ Would your readers like to know what is the thing to do if you go to 
the Grand Opera? Lcoutez. First take your box three days before- 
hand; then obtain two Napoleons ; send one of these to M. Alphonse 
Kars, poet and gardener at Nice, the other to a confectioner in Paris. 
Addresses may be had at the box-office, adding the number of your 
pox. Before the overture you will receive a bouquet of spring flowers 
—the modest violet, lilies mixed with roses; in fact, ‘omnis copia 


narium,’ in a wooden box; and after the first act, a tin case full of | 


iced fruits. I can assure you nobody who is anybody—nobody of our 
world, you understand—now goes without them; and a truly fashion- 
able audience has its hands and mouth full during the whole 
performance.” 











MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


THE BANK RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


Here are all our anticipations fully realized. The money 
market is again in a state of disturbance, political as well as 
financial causes strongly operating to produce this state of 
things. Monotonous as the topic may be to discuss every week, 
these changes show the critical position in which we are placed, 
and should inspire the utmost vigilance on the part of those 
who are in the least interested in our commercial progress. The 
signs of the times* have been long apparent, and it is not now 
in the least doubted that we ate steadily but surely approaching 
a crisis which will be most terrible in its effects. Although for 
the instant the public will not fully believe the importance of 
the warnings given, they will hereafter, when they find money 
valuers of all descriptions prostrated, and experience the great 
difficulty in getting rid of stocks and shares of every kind. 

We cannot go on losing gold at the rate we are doing, about 
£740,000 for the week, and find in addition every available ounce 
received sent away, without expecting the Bank to advance its 
rate, even if necessary to a point that the Act may have once more 
to be broken. It little matters whether the Bank of France is 
drawing supplies from us to give support to her own coffers ; it 
little matters whether, on the other hand, the drain continues to 
Egypt or India ; the one great fact is only too strongly visible that 
when the call in one channel ceases, it immediately arises in 
another, and though endeavours seem to be made to regulate the 
remittances so as not to press inconveniently, they at present 
altogether fail. 

The position of the Bank of France would be a trifling question 
to cope with if the difficulty was confined to the Parisian money 
market and the stock of bullion on the other side of the channel. 
But unfortunately this is not the case, as through the supremacy of 
King Cotton, he, after afflicting our great manufacturing centres 
with dearth and famine, is now drying up our financial resources to 
develope new producing territories brought under his control. 
The worst that can be come to in France is a suspension of specie 
payments ; and though the Emperor might hesitate to adopt that 
course before resorting to any other expedient, he would be com- 
pelled to act vigorously if necessity required it. Nothing, how- 
ever, can stop the efflux of gold to Alexandria, India, and per- 
haps to Spain. To the first two destinations large totals will be for- 
warded in payment of cotton particularly and forproduce in general. 
For Brazil, for the moment, it is not likely any large sums will have 
to be taken because the rate of exchange does not now encourage 
specie shipments, though they may hereafter be resumed. But 
Spain, Italy, and Mexico will still require to be supplied, and a 
arge absorption would speedily ensue in Germany if the Schleswig- 
Holstein dispute were to eventuate in hostilities. There is, there- 
fore, little to look for but continued stringency in the money 
market, and it is quite certain that till we are advanced far into 
the spring, there will be nothing approaching to ease in the terms 
that will have to be paid for general discount. Trading and busi- 
hess relations of every class have borne the strain manfully from 
November last to the present time; but it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that this state of tension can be maintained for ever, or 
that we shall be able to escape scatheless from collapse or disorga- 
hization. 

The Bank directors perforce were compelled to go to 8 per cent. 
2 Wednesday, but they did not follow to 9, as it was expected 
thee ta Thursday. ‘The rise of 1 per cent. may repress the 
perwent eS ey, but it will not permanently, and if 
slichtest Pte. are essential they will be taken without the 
sated regard to what the rate may be. We shall be well 
tls if the Bank stops at 8 per cent., since in that case the 
“anger to be apprehended will not be so great as must hereafter 
accrue if the Bank proceeds to the higher terms of 9 and 10 per 





cent. Of course, if the latter range of discount were reached it 
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would be a subject for consideration whether Mr. Gladstone in 
the plenitude of his power might not have to step in and usurp 
facilities for the extension of the currency to meet the con- 
tingencies of the moment. The Bank Act has succumbed on 
two occasions— first in 1847 and again in 1857 ; and it is not when 
supplies are obtained from the Lombard-street and other houses, 
that there is the natural rebound which increased confidence 
produces. It should be stated that according to general regulations 
the Bank was not open to make such advances, and was therefore 
warranted in refusing to assist the brokers; but it was thought 
that under such circumstances they might have made exceptional 
arrangements. On Thursday the brokers generally obtained acco- 
modation at 7 and 8 per cent., whereas two or three had to pay 9 
or 10 per cent. late on Wednesday afternoon. 

The- pressure for accommodation will now be temporarily 
relieved. As the Bank of France have not raised their terms, they 
may have been supplied, or at least intend not for the present te 
draw more from Threadneedle-street. But it is not improbable we 
may see a repetition of demands sooner than the general supporters 
of the Charter imagine. 

On Wednesday the scene was a very curious one ; for when the 
Bank advanced the rate there was much ease at the Stock Ex- 
change, the quotation being about 6 or 7 per cent. At a bound 
the price went to 8 per cent., and individuals then found they 
could not be supplied at, the figure. Special applications were 
then made to the Bank to know whether they would make 
advances on any terms on Consols, Exchequer Bills, and India 
Bonds, but the reply was that no assistance could be given, 
Meanwhile, several of the bill-brokers had called in ‘their 
loans, and this augmented the stringency of the situation. 
Thus rejected by the Bank, Consols and Exchequer Bills 
were for a few seconds nearly unsaleable The most experienced 
of our City people seem to view the future with uneasiness, particu- 
larly in relation to the recklessness with which company promotion 
progresses. Sooner or later we shall have wide-spread disasters 
through the ranks of the second and third class undertakings, 
and this will increase the financial imbroglio when it reaches its 
culminating point. The Bank Directors discount at 8 per cent., 
but they charge higher for some classes of paper, and naturally 
reject any which are supposed to favour the export of bullion, or 
transactions allied with the foreign exchanges. 





WE can only at present allude to the very satisfactory results of the 
Joint-Stock Bank meetings ; when they are in every respect complete 
we shall review the principal contents of their balance-sheets. It is 
gratifying, however, to be able to declare that they were never in a 
more encouraging position: from the highest to the lowest they have 
transacted a remarkable business with remarkable success. 


THE report of the London and Westminster Bank, read at the half- 
yearly meeting on Wednesday, stated the net profit to be £147,816, 
making, with a previous balance of £27,759, an available total of 
£175,575. <A dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum was 
declared with a bonus of 12 per cent.; £6,730 was added to the 
reserved fund, thus raised to £275,953; and a balance of £18,844 
was carried forward. 

Tue report of the Bank of London states the available balance to 
be £35,530. A dividend is recommended at the rate of 10 per cent., 
together with a bonus at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum (£1. 5s.) 
per share, and £12,000 is to be added to the reserved fund, which 
will thus be raised to £112,000, leaving £1,030 to be carried forward. 


At the half-yearly meeting of the National Discount Company, the 
dividend recommended at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum was 
agreed to; and the proposal to increase the capital by £1,000,000, by 
an issue of new shares at £5 premium, was also confirmed. 


Tue half-yearly report of the Scottish Australian Investment Com- 
pany states the net profit to have been £16,050, showing an increase 
of £1,523 on that of the corresponding six months of 1862. A divi- 
dend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum is recommended, leaving 
£261 to be carried to the reserve fund, which will then amount 
to £7,343. 

At a meeting of the directors of the London and Provincial Marine 
Insurance Company, it was resolved to recommend at the general 
meeting a dividend for the half-year ending on the 83lst of December 
ast at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Tue Bank Court separated at an early hour on Thursday. They 
did not advance the rate, but only partial confidence existed until the 
report was spread of an adjustment of the Danish-German difficulty. 
Then there was great animation, particularly among the stock 
operators. 

Consots, which had previously been dull, went to 90} to § for 
money, and 91 to } for the account. 

Mexican, Spanish, and the other small securities, were each 
favourably influenced, the rise being in the day } to 1 per cent. 
Turkish consolidés were marked 464 to 4; Mexican, 353 to $; Spanish 
Passive, 333 to $; Greek, on rumours of a better understanding 
about the loan, 224 to }. 

Aut the finance and credit shares are firmer. International have 
gone to 6 to premium. It is said the accounts will be unmistakably 
good, and a first-class dividend will be declared. 

THERE was no gold taken from the Bank on Thursday; previously, 
the aggregate was £736,000 for the week. 

Tue amount of stock, Exchequer-bills, and cash paid to the account 
of the Accountant-General of the Court of Chancery for deposits for 
the new railway schemes of the coming session is about £6,000,000. 
It would therefore appear that the capital involved is about £75,000,000, 
The principal portion of the payments was in stock. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


DR. DORAN’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH ACTORS.* 


Awecpores of actors have a certain piquancy, which makes these 

huge volumes, crammed as they are with such material, decidedly 
entertaining to read. We can say this at least for Dr. Doran’s 
book, which does not attempt any philosophical criticism of the 
progress of the_histrionic art, but offers us an immense collection of 
the pleasant personalities of the green-room, and the town talk on 
this popular subject for about two hundred years. He styles it, 
modestly enough, in his dedication, not a history, but a mere “ con- 
tribution to the history” of the English stage. It is, in fact, a huge 
scrap-book of lively gossip about “ players, plays, and play-going 
times.” The author has but little to say, and that very little to the 
purpose, about the origin of dramatic exhibitions, whether in classic 
antiquity or in the middle ages ; whether in the Thespian beoth of 
a Grecian festival, or in the Athenian Temple of Bacchus, or in the 
mystery-plays, the miracle-plays, and the morality-plays of our own 
ancestors, from which more directly is descended the modern pro- 
fession of the stage. The morality-play assumed in time the cha- 
racter of a didactic comedy, in which scenes of common life were 
represented, instead of sermonizing dialogues between the allegorica] 
personages who stood for different virtues or vices. The actors met 
not in the churches, but in the great halls of princes, noblemen, or 
civic corporations, or in the court-yards of inns and taverns. They 
were emancipated from service to the clergy, and catered for lay 
patronage with compositions of a free and jovial style. One of the 
first instances of a private theatrical company of rank in England is 
that of the troop employed by a person which attended Richard III. 
when Duke of Gloucester, and which was permitted in his absence 
to travel the country, playing for its own benefit. In schools and 
colleges and in the Inns of Court amateur performances were the 
fashion. In Henry VIII.’s time, just before his quarrel with the 
Pope, the boys of St. Paul’s School acted a Latin play, in which 
Luther was held up to contempt. The scholars of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, however, were censured by Bishop Gardiner for a “ pes- 
tiferous ” tragedy called “ Pammachus,” in which the mass and other 
sacraments were maligned. For the King’s revels and masques, 
under a later reign, a royal company of actors was established, and 
it is from the terms of their licence, since extended to other 
London theatres, that the conventional style of “Their Majesties’ 
Servants” has been derived. But, while Queen Elizabeth was 
fond of seeing the players in her palaces of Windsor and Hampton 
Court, her people flocked to the theatres of Bankside or Blackfriars, 
till the favour of the City became more important to dramatists and 
managers than that of the Court. Shakespeare,as we know, delighted 
both in turn. It is curious that his play of Richard IT., as exhibiting 
the dethronement of an English monarch, should have been used by 
the political faction of the Earl of Essex, in 1599, as a means of 
exciting the minds of the populace, with a view to the success of 
their plot for the overthrow of the existing Government. Dr. Doran 
adds nothing, indeed, to our previous knowledge of the theatricals 
of the Elizabethan period. After describing, in his second chapter, 
the attacks made upon the stage by Puritan pamphleteers like 
xosson and Prynne, and its total suppression, in 1647, by an 
ordinance of the Commonwealth, he hastens on to tell of its 
revival, among the very first acts of the reign of Charles II., when 
the army of General Monk was encamped in Hyde-park. From 
this point commences the long chain of biographical gossip, which 
Dr. Doran has stretched out through more than a thousand pages, 
without interposing much comment or reflection to give it substance 
and strength. The work is flimsy ; but no reader will call it dull. 
The author seems perfectly at home in these affairs. We may find 
amusement in following him through some portions of his subject. 
The date of the Restoration, as we have premised, is where Dr, 
Doran fairly starts from. In 1663, the Merry Monarch granted his 
patents for two theatres in London, one being in Drury-lane, and 
the other (called the Duke of York’s Theatre) being in Salisbury- 
court, Fleet-street, whence it was afterwards removed to Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. There were a few persons then alive who could 
remember having seen William Shakespeare play his own 
immortal parts. There was an aged brother of his, Charles 
Shakespeare, who used to tell, faintly enough, his recollections 
of the performance of Will in the character of “a decrepit old 
man, weak and unable to walk, who was carried to a table and 
seated amongst a company eating, while one of them sang a song.” 
This must have been the character of Adam, in “As You Like It.” 
It is possible that Dryden, the chief dramatist, and Betterton, the 
greatest actor, of the time of Charles II., may have heard 
Shakespeare’s brother relating these things of him who had 
quitted the stage fifty or sixty years before. This, as Dr. Doran 
observes, is a very interesting link which connects the old theatre 
with the new. The age of Betterton, however, was not a 
Shakespearian age. 

The introduction of women to play female parts on the stage, 
where boys, in female dress, had formerly been employed, is 
a custom which dates from that time. The most renowned of 
the boy-actors in this department was Edward Kynaston, who, in 
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his manhood, when he had ceased to wear the petticoats, wag 
really an eminent tragedian, and a man of equal dignity and 
conduct in his private life. Of the earliest female actors who 
flourished at the same period, several are mentioned by Dr. Doran ; 
but he dwells, more particularly, upon the king’s favourite, naughty 
Nell Gwyn. There were, besides, among “ His Majesty's Servants,” 
at that time, one or two of the most desperate scoundrels in 
England, such as Scum Goodman, a thief, a forger, and a perjurer, 
who ought to have been hanged ; or Joe Haines, a notorious rascal, 
though not so black as Goodman. It is with evident pleasure that 
Dr. Doran turns from this riff-raff of the first Drury Lane Company 
to the biography of Thomas Betterton, a noble actor and a 
respectable man. His fine portrait, by Kneller, is engraved in the 
frontispiece of the first volume. Betterton kept the stage from 
1660 to 1705, or till within five years of his death. He should be 
regarded by English actors as the father of their profession in 
modern times. None of its members have borne themselves more 
worthily of a high intellectual calling. Archbishop Tillotson con- 
versed with him asa friend. John Dryden and Alexander Pope 
consulted his literary taste. His powers as an actor are thus 
witnessed by Colley Cibber :—“ I never heard a line in tragedy come 
from him, wherein my judgment, my ear, and my imagination, 
were not fully satisfied.” His manners as a gentleman, the honesty, 
sobriety, and purity of his private life, are proved by abundant 
testimony. After this imposing figure of Betterton, who brings us 
fairly into the eighteenth century, we find ourselves, with Dr. Doran, 
in the midst of a crowd of very celebrated players, of either sex, 
headed by the Cibbers, Booths, and Quins, the Mistresses Barry, 
Bracegirdle, and Oldfield, with many of less note, who fill up the 
time until the first appearance of Garrick in 1741. Theatrical 
interests had a very important share in our literary and social life, 
during Queen Anne’s reign, and that of the two first of the Georges, 
It is an age with which we may have obtained some intimate 
acquaintance from the writings of Pope, and Addison, and Swift, 
and Horace Walpole. In like manner, we are made quite at home 
in the age which follows it, by our recollections of Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson.” This brings in David Garrick, as the most con- 
spicuous figure of that day, in the department which Dr. Doran has 
especially in view. Not that we should lightly pass over the career 
of such a man as Colley Cibber, who, as actor, manager, dramatist, 
and critic, is one of those whose influence has been most important 
upon the English stage. But though it might be instructive to 
dwell upon the theatrical events of his period, and upon the lives 
of those brilliant and fascinating women, whom we have just 
named, the fame of Garrick invites us rather to the middle of the 
century, when London possessed the most versatile, if not the most 
powerful actor, that the world has ever seen. 

Dr. Doran omits to mention the fact, well accredited by 
a local tradition, that Garrick’s first public appearance at the 
Goodman’s-fields Theatre was preceded by a private performance 
in the room over St. John’s Gate at Smithfield, which adjoined 
the house of Cave, the bookseller, the employer of Samuel 
Johnson at that time. Garrick, however, in his chosen part of 
Richard III., at once gained the applause of the town, which had 
endured too long the measured and formal elocution of tragedians 
of an older school. In Garrick was displayed once more the genius 
of atrue actor, who threw himself, with heart and soul, into the 
conception of his part, and seemed to feel its passions, unconscious 
of the audience before him. It is probable that Shakespeare had 
never been thoroughly comprehended until Garrick came to show 
us what he meant. Though he had for some time to contend 
against the jealousy of Quin, and was coldly regarded by such 
arbiters of taste as Horace Walpole and Gray, the reality of his 
success was soon acknowledged, in spite of professional rivalries, 
and in spite of the maxims of an artificial school. The son of a 
captain in the army, descendant of a-family of French Protestant 
refugees, this young man from Lichfield, who had begun life in the 
counting-house of a Portuguese wine merchant, fortunately adopted 
the profession, in which, perhaps, he has never yet been surpassed. 
Nobody could stand against him. Old Cibber, whose latest per 
formances were paid at the rate of £50 a night, had just retire 
from the stage. Quin was now thought to be old-fashioned, though 
still impressive and grand. The Irishman, Spranger Barry, who 
afterwards became Garrick’s most formidable competitor, had not 
yet made his début on this side of St. George’s Channel. Garrick 
maintained his place upon the stage till 1776; and lived to heat, 
as he sat in the gallery of the House of Commons, the two greatest 
orators of the day, Edmund Burke and Charles Fox, both acknow- 
ledge him as their master in the outward graces of oratory, @® 
claim permission for him to hear the debates. Such a career is one 
of much historic significance, and worthy of the space which it 
takes up in Dr. Doran’s book. The portrait of Garrick, which 
adorns the second volume, is a frontispiece no less appropriate than 
that of Betterton to the first. His personal character, indeed, 
though he was a man of honour, and good-natured, does not 
command so much of our esteem. Vanity, the besetting sim © 
the triumphant artist, led him into some follies from which the 
sober and manly Betterton was entirely free. Garrick lov 
money, and was ostentatious in his habits of life. Ther 
must have been some ground for the bitter satire of these 
faults which Johnscn, his old friend and schoolmaster, more that 
once applied. Nevertheless, take him for all and im all, he makes 
a figure of which his country may well be proud. His fame was 
European. Voltaire and the rest of his French contemporaries 
viewed him with astonishment and delight, while the Km press 
Catherine wished to have himrat St. Petersburg, and Frederick 
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would have welcomed him at Berlin, With all his quickness and 
facility, it was by careful study that he mastered each new part. 
He would bestow two months upon the rehearsal of a character, 
which seemed, when he played it in public, to have been sponta- 
neously created. He watched and imitated the gestures, tones, 
and facial expression of all the men he met. As of Shakespeare’s 
power of dramatic conception, it might be said of Garrick s mimetic 
representation, that it embraced the whole range of the diversities 
of human nature. If the mere number of characters in his reper- 
tory, being less than one hundred, of which he originated but 
thirty-six, fell short of the number represented by the laborious 
Betterton, the latter was far outdone by him in their variety of 
kind. He studied, indeed, no fresh part after he had been twenty- 
two years upon the stage. But he could afford, more easily than his 
i}l-remunerated predecessor, to satisfy his audience, and improve 
his profits as a manager, by repeating his former achievements. 
Theatrical emoluments in Garrick’s time were computed upon a 
scale far above that of the seventeenth century, when Betterton 
was content with a salary of £5 a week ; Garrick, ag a mere 
beginning, received £600 a year, and made agood deal of money 
before he died. His farewell performances for the Theatrical 
Fund produced the sum of £5,000. A highly-gifted family—the 
sons and daughters of Mr. Roger Kemble, chief of an itinerant 
company of players,—appeared upon the stage just when Garrick 
departed from it. Sarah Kemble, who is better known to us by 
the name of Sarah Siddons, was performing at Wolverhampton 
and other provincial towns in 1773. John Kemble, whom our 
fathers thought the very prince of his profession, made his début, 
under similar auspices, in 1776. 
Having mentioned these names, which together with that of 
Edmund Kean will bring us down to the time of living recol- 
lections, we need not again refer to those of a remoter date. With 
respect to Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, we could have wished 
that Dr. Doran had ‘bestowed rather more space upon their 
biography. He ranks the genius of Sarah far above that of her 
brother John. Jt is interesting to remark thet she was first brought 
out in London by Garrick himself, in the very last season of his 
managership of Drury Lane. Her first performances, however, 
were ineffective, and it was on a provincial stage, at Bath, that she 
gained strength for those achievements which, seven years later, 
established her fame. Isabella, in “The Fatal Marriage,’ and 
Belvedera, in Venice Preserved, were the parts in which she first 
became great. There is a curious anecdote of her performing 
Isabella at Edinburgh, when, at her exclamation of piercing grief, 
“Oh, my Biron! my Biron!” a young lady in the boxes screamed 
out, and was carried away in a state of hysterical frenzy. This was 
Miss Gordon, of Aberdeenshire, who married Lord Byron in the 
following year, and became the mother of Byron the poet. It was 
in 1787 that Mrs. Siddons accomplished her characteristic imper- 
Sonation of Lady Macbeth, for which she will be chiefly remem- 
bered. At one time she had been unwilling to take either this 
part or that of Medea, because she thought them unfeminine charac- 
vers. Mrs. Siddons was ever a strict and jealous asserter of the 
dignity of womanhood, and the proprieties of her sex. She was, 
Dr. Doran observes, not only a great artist, but a thorough lady ; 
an exemplary wife and mother, a person in every way deserving of 
the highest respect. Her son, Henry Siddons, who failed in his 
theatrical management at Edinburgh, and died early, seems to 
have inherited nothing of her genius. Of her brothers, John, 
Stephen, and Charles, all of whom gained a certain reputation on 
the stage, John alone merits a place in the highest rank of his 
profession. Yet the judgment of our own day is probably correct, 
that while Kemble’s representations of Hamlet and Coriolanus were 
admirable in their way, his genius as an actor, upon the whole, 
1S not comparable to that of Kean. In describing the strange 
‘arecr of that singularly-gifted but culpable and unhappy man, 
Dr. Doran, who has some personal recollections of him, dwells 
mournfully upon the errors which brought him to an untimely 
stave, and mercifully ascribes them, in great measure, to the 
Wretched neglect of his childhood, and to the hardships and evil 
~“opwnlonships in which his youth was passed.- The bastard babe 
of & heartless prostitute, he was cast upon the London streets; 
thence he was taken, by Miss Tidsweli, the actress, to appear, when 
Laree years of age, as a Cupid in the Opera House ; as a boy, he 
plowed one strolling company or another to the country fairs. In 
ls wandering life, previous to 1814, he suffered the bitterest 
of Re Dr. Doran gives a pathetic account of the vicissitudes 
“eas early years, from which he suddenly emerged, by his first 
Performance at Drury Lane, of that Shylock, into celebrity and 
twee favour. This success was amply maintained by his 
sichard Ifl., Hamlet, and Othello; and Kemble, even in his 
The 1 of Sir Giles Overreach, was completely outdone. 
a of Virginius, in which Mr. Macready’s reputation 
Reed oe, had been designed by its author expressly for 
the ansana ds gg ve Singularly enough, that another tragedy on 
Sean if kK vet nd Soane, had already been accepted at Drury 
is wes, ‘ean's Virginius failed to compete with that of Macready, 
ws because the work of a very inferior dramatist was set up 
oe —— of Sheridan Knowles ; upon whose merits, both as a 
end an actor, Dr, Doran bestows high and well-merited praise. 
In narrating the unhappy end of Kean’s personal hi r, he off 
Pein appy end of Kean’s personal history, he offers 
pares. pes were and touching reflections, which accord with the 
is,a m saa ‘indliness throughout his book. Taken for what it 
onnnatl , ol wee of biographical details, with no attempt to 
thous a critical history of the English stage, Dr. Doran’s work, 
“1 hot of much value, is agreeable and pleasant reading, 
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SAVAGE AFRICA.* 


Tue only merit which Mr. Winwood Reade claims for himself is 
that of being “ the first young man about town,” who has thought 
it worth while to travel in Western Africa with no special object. 
He went to the dismal and unhealthy shores of the Gulf of Guinea 
simply for his own amusement, and he relates for the amusement of 
his readers what he saw of wild negro life. He was neither a scien- 
tific explorer, nor a religious missionary, nor a commercial adven- 
turer, nor even an enthusiastic sportsman, but an intelligent and 
enterprising man of pleasure, who wanted a new sensation, and 
sought that gratification in a lounge through the virgin forests of a 
tropical clime, where he might “smoke his cigar amongst canni- 
bals, or flirt with pretty savages,” and observe the aspects of 
nature and humanity most unlike those with which we are familiar 
in Europe. With the motto which he has modestly affixed to this 
narrative, “ Travel, in the younger sort, is a part of education,” 
an author who is not yet twenty-five years of age may claim to be 
lenjently judged. Writing books of travel is also perhaps to be 
reckoned an ordinary part of education; and we hope that the 
production of this volume will have proved not less instructive to 
Mr. Reade than the actual experiences which it relates. We-can- 
not, indeed, say that it supplies much fresh information to those 
who are acquainted with previous books of African travel, of 
which so many have been lately published. Of course, it is not to 
be compared with that of Captain Burton, which we noticed 
last week. Mr. Winwood Keade visited only those places 
which are frequented by English traders and others obliged 
by their business or official duty to reside on the West 
African Coast. The mouths of the Niger, and of the Cameroons 
river, the Gaboon River, and the Portuguese port of Loanda farther 
south, were the limit of his expedition. We may pass over the 
account of a few hours’ or even a few days’ sojourn at such places 
as Madeira, the Cape de Verde Isles, the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
and Cape Coast Castle, which have been described often enough. 
Mr. Reade picked up the usual amount of anecdotes of the drinking 
habits of Englishmen, and thieving habits of negroes, amongst the 
population of Cape Coast and Sierra Leone; he heard the often 
repeated stories of the native kingdom of Ashantee and Dahomey, 
which furnish a sort of political gossip to our countrymen of the 
military and naval services in that region. He then arrived in the 
river of Bonny, one of the mouths of the Niger, frequented by mer- 
chant vessels for the sake of the trade in palm oil. He was there 
introduced to the fanious King Peppel, who, though he has been in 
England, and enjoy® an income equal to that of an English earl, 
chooses to dwell in a squalid hovel, where Mr. Reade found him 
eating from a calabash full of dog stew, but with a pile of our wil- 
low-pattern plates behind him. 

We are, however, most attracted by Mr. Reade’s account of the 
Mpong-we, inhabiting the country of the Gaboon and the Fernand 
Vaz rivers. They seem to be the least disagreeable people of all 
Equatorial Africa. Their language, to his ear, was as soft and 
melodious as Italian ; their women, at least the young girls, were 
graceful and coquettish ; their men are men of business, polite, 
shrewd, and clever. Two of them, Mongilomba and Oshupu, were 
successively in Mr. Reade’s employment as his steward ; the latter 
having undertaken to go with him up the river Ncomo, among the 
cannibal tribe of Fans, where Mongilomba was afraid to go. Oshupu 
however, had been ship’s cook on a voyage to Liverpool and 
another to New York, so that he felt more confidence in the pro- 
tection of white men. 

With this companion, and with another negro, who understood 
both the Fan and the Mpong-we languages, to act as interpreter, 
Mr. Reade went up the Neomo in a canoe, as far as the Fan village 
of Itchongué, two or three days’ journey from the coast. While 
resting there, Mr. Reade held a conversation with the oldest man 
of the village, who told him that the people of that town came 
“from a country called Vinja, by the river called Wola, far 
away,” and that while they were travelling thence the moon 
became dark eleven times. Mr. Reade has a theory, that all 
the negro tribes of the western coast have migrated from the 
east, and that this process is still going on. As he had a 
creat curiosity on the subject of cannibalism, he asked an old 
man in the Fan country this question about the people beyond the 
mountains, Did they eat men? The negro answered, “Oh, yes, 
they all ate men, and he ate men himself.” He burst into a loud 
roar of laughter, as he volunteered this statement. Mr. Reade then 
asked him if human flesh was good ; and he replied, with a rap- 
turous gesture, that it was “like monkey, all fat.” He further told 
Mr. Reade, that he had eaten none but prisoners of war ; thougk 
some of his friends were in the habit of eating witches condemned 
to death, he did not think them wholesome, and they never ate 
their own kindred. This is really all the direct evidence that 
Mr. Reade could obtain, as to the practice of cannibalism in Africa, 
concerning which we may be permitted to doubt. The best of it 
was, that this old negro thought Mr. Reade was a cannibal too, or 
pretended to think so. He asked Mr. Reade why the white men 
took the trouble to send such a long way for people to eat? Were 
the black men nicer than white men to eat! Mr. Reade, not 
caring to undeceive him, replied, from a motive of policy, that it 

was because the flesh of the white man was a deadly poison. We 
are inclined to suspect that there was, in this instance, a mutual 
mystification, and that the negro and the Englishman amused them- 
selves with the credulity of each other. None of the missionaries, 
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who have had most intercourse with these Fan negroes, has ever 
got a clear confession of cannibalism from one of them, but they 
will often impute this practice to a neighbouring tribe. 

We find a much more satisfactory account of the Mpong-we 
people, in what is called the Camma country, which Mr. Reade 
penetrated by the river Fernand Diaz. At the mouth of this river 
is the factory, or warehouse, established by the late Captain Richard 
Lawlin,an American, who named it Brooklyn, after the well-known 
suburb of New York. He exerted a very beneficial influence over 
the natives of the country. Being admitted to their legislative 
council, he led them to adopt just and stringent laws against 
murder, robbery, and adultery, and a peaceful policy towards the 
neighbouring tribes. This man, who died two years ago, after a 
long residence at the scene of his useful labours, should be remem- 
bered as one of the real benefactors of the African race. Mr. Reade, 
having engaged the services of a negro wel! acquainted with the 
river, and hired a canoe loaded with all that was needful for his 
expedition, ascended the Fernand Diaz to Ngumbo, the capital of 
the Rembo tribe, and abode there many days. He was hospitably 
entertained by the King Quenqueza, who had been led to expect 
that the white man would establish a trading-factory there. So 
far as we can understand Mr. Reade’s own story, which here 
assumes an air of romance, it appears that Ananga, the King’s 
daughter, was given him to wife, during his sojourn at her father’s 
court, If Mr. Reade does not mean this, he has seriously compro- 
mised the young lady’s reputation: for it seems that she became 
very fond of our “ young man about town,” and that she had some 
reason to expect that he would make her Mrs. Winwood Reade. 
Indeed, we should judge from this description that he might have 
done worse than take her for good :— 


**As I was seated in my house, the door opened, and a beautiful 
girl entered, accompanied by Oshupu. She was tall and finely 
moulded, her hands and feet exquisitely small ; her complexion of that 
deep warm bronze colour, which is as different from the animal black- 
ness of the Coast negro, as it is from the sickly yellow of the Hindoos. 
Her eyes were large, and filled with a soft and melancholy expression. 
She came gracefully towards me, and, holding out her hand, murmured 
in a soft voice, Mholo. 

“This young lady was an emblem of hospitality. She told me, 
through Oshupn, that the king, her father, had ordered her to attend 
upon me in person (for that is the highest honour that can be paid to 
a guest); and, having asked me if I was pleased with the arrange- 
ments of the house, she smiled and went out. 

** We spent hours every day in each other’s company. At first she 
was full of timidity ; for she had never seen a white man before: but 
this she disguised, lest she should hurt my feelings, and I could read 
it oply in her flattering eyes and in her poor little heart, which used to 
throb so loudly when we were alone. 

“It is impossible to imagine a more delicious study than this pretty 
savage afforded me. I found her as chaste, as coquettish, and as full 
of innocent mischief, as a girl of sixteen would have been in England. 
In a little while I found myself becoming fond of her. 

“At daybreak every morning she presented me with a cup of tea, 
which Oshupu had taught her to make, and with cakes made of ground- 
nuts and plantains pounded together. When I came back from the 
forest, worn out and dispirited, Ananga was there to receive me, and 
to bathe my wearied feet. She would bring me my dinner, which she 
had cooked with her own hands, like the daughters of the ancient 
Patriarchs. She would stand by me all the while; for she would let 
no one wait on me but her; and, by devouring me with her looks, 
would anticipate all my wants. 

“When I had finished my dinner, we would sit side by side, and I 
would look at my face in her eyes—the only mirror which I possessed. 
But though one can exchange gleams of eloquence with the eyes, it is 
difficult to sustain a lengthened conversation. We soon tried to invent 
some method of conveying tangible ideas. She would point to some- 
thing and pronounce its name in Mpong-we. I would say it after her; 
if incorrectly, she would laugh, and clap her hands, and repeat it with 


emphasis. If pronounced it rightly, she would utter a long sonorous 
Y-o-o! the affirmative of pleasure.” 


Mr. Reade goes on to tell us how she wondered at his wearing so 
many clothes, and especially at his putting his hands in “his 
pockets ; how she used to smoke tobacco like himself, and could 
not understand his objection to seeing a woman smoke ; how she 
was frightened and ran away the first time he kissed her ; how he 
gave her a piece of satin-stripe cloth for a dress, and a cluster of 
beads to hang round her neck ; how she sang and danced for his 
amusement, and how much she was grieved when he announced 
his purpose of going away. We. do not learn whether there is 
such a thing as an action for breach of promise of marriage in the 
Rembo code of laws. But we are told that “a girl who disgraces 
her family by wantonness is banished from her clan ; and in case 
of seduction the man is severely flogged.” As these people have 
also a remarkable antipathy to widows, “the women never marry 
twice ; they are compelled to go on the town on the death of their 
husbands, and to pay all their earnings to their brothers.” Upon 
the whole, we prefer to consider all this part of Mr. Reade’s narra- 
tive as a romance; and it does much credit to his imaginative 
powers ; but it would not be so much to the credit of his humanity 
if the story were really a fact. The King of the Rembo at any rate was 
most seh. to allow him to depart, and he had great difficulty in 

5 6 ' _ To @ . VW 
atte Rede had bens peat rata eae 

guilty ception or bad faith in his 
dealings with these people ; but he ought not to have permitted 
them to believe that he would settle amongst them ; and we do not 
admire the tone of levity and affected coxcombry in which he 
relates this affair. The same apocryphal character belongs to some 
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other parts of his narrative. We cannot, for instance, regard the 
story of Joachim, the Swiss guide by whom he was escorted from 
Loanda to Ambaka, as anything but-a flight of fancy. Mr. 
Winwood Reade, when sick of the fever, was sometimes visited 
with dreams of the strangest and most adventurous description 
which seem to have become confused with his notes of what 
actually happened. He has made an entertaining book, the faults 
of which may be excused on account of his youth. 





GLADSTONE’S FINANCIAL STATEMENTS,* 


Tuts is a very opportune publication. The speeches of which it 
is a reprint represent a cycle of fiscal reforms, which is now sub- 
stantially complete. That Mr. Gladstone considers that this is the 
case, may perhaps be gathered from his having authorized the appear- 
ance in acollected form of those financial statements which furnish 
the best exposition and justification of his measures. There are 
indeed those who do not conceal their desire to make further and 
fundamental alterations in the distribution and incidence of taxa- 
tion, and who avow a wish to abolish indirect taxation in favour of 
direct imposts. But Mr. Gladstone has more than once disclaimed 
any participation in these extreme views ; and has refused to en- 
courage the most distant hope that he would lend himself to promote 
the projects of the Liverpool Financial Association. Nor can we 
find in any of his speeches a single word of encouragement to those 
who would abolish customs’ duties, and throw the burthen of the 
public expenditure entirely upon realized property. He has accom- 
plished the work which he set before himself—that of destroying 
Protection in any form, of repealing non-productive duties, of 
reducing our tariff to the simplest possible elements, and of re- 
pealing all excise duties which press upon industries that it is 
desirable to encourage. And we are not, therefore, surprised that 
he should have thought it worth while to rescue from the practical 
oblivion of Hansard the masterly statements in which he expounded 
his policy to the House-of Commons. He is probably not sanguine 
enough to expect that many persons will read from beginning to 
end the substantial volume before us. But it certainly onght to 
find a place on the bookshelves of every politician or political 
student as the best possible book of reference on the financial 
history of the last ten years. The speeches are reprinted with the 
most admirable fidelity. If Homer sometimes nodded, Mr. Glad- 
stone need not be ashamed to admit that he has sometimes 
indulged in predictions which were never realized ; that he has 
occasionally allowed a sanguine disposition to mislead him into 
calculations which experience has failed to verify; and that he has 
more than once been betrayed into the use of arguments or illus- 
trations which are certainly fanciful and may easily be turned into 
ridicule. Those who care to look for small blots upon a great work, 
may easily trace the mistakes of the Minister in the speeches before 
us. They were not overlooked at the time they were made by the 
acute critics of the Opposition, and there was certainly much temp- 
tation to omit more than one annoying or amusing slip from this 
deliberate reprint. Mr. Gladstone has, however, wisely allowed 
them to remain; trusting apparently, with no unbecoming con- 
fidence, that they will not detract in any material degree froma 
reputation which rests upon the most solid and the most splendid 
financial achievements. 

They who make their first acquaintance with these speeches in 
the present volume, can hardly fail to be struck with the extraor- 
dinary powers of exposition and argument which they disclose. 
The perfect arrangement, the skilful treatment of topics, the 
refined and searching argumentation (sometimes paradoxical and 
overstrained we admit), the transparently lucid statement of com- 
plicated details and perplexed figures, the firm and masterly grasp 
in which the whole of his subject is constantly held by the 
Minister, the courage with which difficulties are encountered, and 
the tact with which objections are thrust aside, the earnestness 
and the perfect sincerity which inspire the speaker throughout his 
work—these are characteristics which cannot escape any attentive 
reader of the cold print. But no report can do justice to the spoken 
words of the first orator of the day. Those, for instance, who read 
even with the highest and the justest admiration the most perfect 
of these statements—considered as a piece of oratory—that of 
1853, can have but little idea of the effect which its delivery 
produced upon the most critical but at the same time the most 
appreciative of audiences. It is still vividly present to out 
recollection, how for five hours and a half the House of Com- 
mons listened with unbroken and unfatigued attention to that 
wonderful display of mental power and oratorical skill. The 
dinner hour came and went, but the crowded benches did not lose 
a man, and the first thought of time seemed to be suggested to the 
audience by the speaker's own declaration towards: the close of 
his statement, that he scarcely dared to look at the clock, “1 
minding me as it must how long, how shamelessly I have tres 
passed on the time of the committee.” No subsequent address of 
his was perhaps so thoroughly successful. If the budget of 1853 
could have been put to the vote the moment Mr. Gladstone set 
down, the country gentlemen would, we really believe, have vote 
for the imposition of the succession duty. We think, indeed, that the 
extent to which the House afterwards felt it had for the time su? 
rendered its judgment on this occasion, has since operated unfavour 
ably to Mr. Gladstone. Members who cannot confute, are quite 
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capable of suspecting arguments, and the marvellous dexterity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s debating fence has caused him 
to be regarded in some degree as we look upon a conjuror— 
with a mingled feeling of determination not to be taken in, and 
of curiosity to discover how his dazzling feats of legerdemain are 
performed. He has contributed to increase this wondering and 
unreasoning distrust by a rather imprudently lavish expenditure of 
his rare powers. The House has more than once shown signs of 
a disposition to rebel against the oratorical sorcerer as the 
only way of escaping the influence of his spells. And yet, although 
we speak of “ spells,” the main source of Mr. Gladstone's influence 
P speaker — apart from his intellectual powers —lies in his 
earnestness, in his sincerity, in his elevation of view and of pur- 
ose, rather than in any of the vulgarer, though attractive, gifts of 
eloquence. Not, indeed, that these are wanting. A noble voice, 
whose modulations express with rare fidelity every shade of feeling ; 
a manly and effective delivery ; a style alternately flowing or in- 
cisive, as the exigencies of the subject require ; great powers of 
invective, combined with a happy turn of playful humour and a 
biting vein of irony or sarcasm :—these things give to his addresses 
variety of effect which those of no other living speaker possess, 
not only furnish him with an unusually ample armoury of 
rical weapons, but enable him to enchain the attention of his 


i 
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> « 


and 
orat 
audience with a closeness and a continuousness that lie quite 
beyond the reach of any of his rivals. 

But we must not lose sight of the financier in the orator. We 
cannot, however, here review the controversies of which we are re- 
minded by a perusal of these speeches. For the most part, indeed, 
it would be idle to do so, because time has settled them, and 
settled them in favour of the Minister. If he has sometimes carried 
boldness to the verge of rashness, the event has shown that the 
timidity of his opponents and critics was far more exaggerated. 
The crash by which he was to be some day overwhelmed, although 
constantly predicted, has never come. The safety of his implicit 
reliance on the elasticity of a commerce released from restrictions 
has been so amply shown by the result, that it is no longer worth 
while to follow him through the arguments by which he induced 
the House of Commons to share his faith. We shall therefore 
confine ourselves mainly to a sketch of the achievements of which 
these speeches are the record. When he made his financial state- 
ment, in 1853, he was able to count upon a surplus of some 
£800,000. But at the same time the agitation of the previous few 
years had greatly threatened the permanence of the income tax. 
All sorts of schemes for its graduation, or for imposing different 
rates upon various classes of income, had been proposed. Mr. Disraeli 
had lent his countenance to the popular idea; and it appeared 
almost impossible for any Minister to maintain the tax as it was left 
by Sir R. Peel. Mr. Gladstone, however, saw that under no other cir- 
cumstances was it possible to continue and complete the unfinished 
work cf financial reform, or even to retain the income tax as a prac- 
tically reliable source of revenue. His first task was therefore to con- 
vince the House of Commons that all the existing or possible plans 
for the graduation of the tax were utterly unsound and unworkable. 
This he accomplished by a happy combination of courage in con- 
fronting the prejudices of the hour, and of argumentative skill in 
exposing the fallacies of the late Mr. Hume and others. Nor 
was this all, for he induced an unwilling House to lower the point 
at which incomes ceased to be taxable, and to extend the impost to 
Ireland. His next step was to impose asuccession duty upon real 
and settled property. Having by this new tax, by an increase of 
the spirit duties, and by other means to which it is unnecessary to 
refer, raised his surplus to £2,151,000, he proceeded to distribute 
his bounty in the shape of remissions. The excise on soap was 
abolished, the tea duty was considerably reduced, 123 customs 
duties were abolished, and 133 were lowered. While the popular 
Sense of justice was satisfied by the imposition of the succession 
duti s and by a re-arrangement of the assessed taxes, trade was 
relieved, and the price of many of the comforts of life was reduced 
by the remission of customs duties. The feature of the budget 
that perhaps attracted most attention at the time was, however, a 
project for the progressive reduction of the income tax and its 
abolition in 1860. The Russian war defeated the execution of this 
plan, but nothing can be more certain than that it would have been 
entirely successful had peace continued. Mr. Gladstone did not 
overestimate in the slightest degree the tendency of the revenue to 
increase ; but as he observed with indisputable force in 1860, 
plans which were perfectly practicable when the total expenditure 
of the country was under 57 millions, became wholly impracticable 
W hen the expenditure rose above 70 millions. 

For the seven years during which the country was engaged in 
the Russian war, or still felt its effects, the work of financial 
reform was suspended. But in 1860 it was again resumed by Mr. 
Gladstone, who brought forward a budget, which still furnishes to 
his antagonists the principal grounds on which they assail his repu- 
tation as a finance Minister. It is indeed no longer possible to 
deny that the measures which he recommended have been attended 
with enormous benefit to the country. Time has fully vindicated 
the treaty of commerce with France, and after the experience of 
the last two years it is beyond question that England has derived 
the greatest possible advantage from the trade which it has 
Created. Except a few obstinate disciples of Arthur Young, no one 
will now contend that the reduction of the number of taxable 
oom the tariff from 419 to 48 was other than a thoroughly 

orm, and there are probably but few quarters in which the 
excise duty on paper is stiJl regretted. It may be admitted that 
Some of the arguments by which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 











advocated these changes were fanciful and unsound ; but that is of 
little consequence, seeing that there were others of indisputable 
solidity behind. The gravamen of the charge against him on the 
score of this budget is that he relied unduly upon temporary resources 
and upon anticipations of the revenue. He showed, however, clearly 
enough, that if he drew upon temporary resources he had to meet a 
far larger amount of extraordinary expenditure ; while, on the 
other point, the difference between himself and his opponents was 
mainly reduced to a question of the confidence which might safely 
be reposed in the elasticity of the revenue. Although the circum- 
stances were by no means favourable—for the harvest of 1860 was 
an exceedingly bad one—the result showed that the Minister was 
right, and that if his policy was bold, it was neither reckless 
nor unsafe. In the following year, when the opposition had con- 
fidently predicted a heavy deficit, he was able to take off a penny 
in the pound of income-tax, and to repeal the excise duty on paper. 
In 1862, no important alterations were effected. But in 1863, not- 
withstanding the distress in Lancashire, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was again able to propose considerable remissions of 
taxation. The income-tax was reduced by another penny in the 
pound, with a still further concession to the holders of small in- 
comes. The tea duty was also lowered to one shilling per Ib. And 
by this time the beneficial results of the policy of the previous few 
years had become so clearly apparent, that the Opposition tacitly 
acquiesced in the practical refutations which their prophecies had 

received, and without objecting to the principal portions of the 

budget, confined their attacks to certain outlying provisions. On 

these Mr. Gladstone had to submit to defeat ; but in defending 

his proposal to repeal the exemption of charities from the income- 

tax, he made one of the most brilliant speeches which he has ever 

delivered — a speech which is appropriately reprinted in an 
appendix to the present volume. 

Brief as our retrospect of Mr. Gladstone’s financial career has 
necessarily been, it justifies us in asserting that hardly any other 
statesman, either living or dead, has ever conferred upon his country 
benefits equally substantial within so brief a period. Parliament has 
no doubt co-operated in the work, but it is simple justice to say, that 
our main debt of gratitude is due to the Minister. It required his 
clear grasp of principles, his marvellous energy, his unrivalled 
grasp of details, and rare powers of persuasion, to carry through 
such a work often in opposition to powerful interests, and often as 
we have seen under circumstances by no means propitious. He 
sometimes allows his love of symmetry, and his desire for fiscal 
perfection, to lead him into errors which a man who thought more 
of tactics and less of principles would avoid. He sometimes shows 
too little toleration for the prejudices, and too little acquaintance 
with the ordinary habits of thought of his countrymen. He 
would probably fail as a party leader in quiet times, and ina 
closely balanced House of Commons, but if evera time should 
come when the nation is divided on great principles, and calls for 
great measures, it will recognise in the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a statesman equal to the highest emergencies. 








SIR GOODWIN’S FOLLY.* 


In this story Mr. Locker occupies ground which, although not 
wholly new to the writer of fiction, has, perhaps, been made less 
use of than we might have expected. The period of the French 
Revolution, and the fearful and sanguinary events connected with 
it, have, it is true, formed the staple of many French stories ; and, 
as in Mr. Dickens's “ Tale of Two Cities,” found a way into English 
fiction. But the agitation caused by that mighty event in England, 
though of an infinitely milder character,—the outer ripples of the 
surface of society here caused by the casting of that modern 
Babylon, the capital of France, into the sea of revolutionary 
outrage, which, nevertheless, inaugurated a new epoch of European 
progress,—have never been very emphatically noted by writers of 
this class on our own side of the Channel. The matter may 
possibly have been thought hitherto more pertinent to the province 
of the historian than the novelist; but in its social aspect it is 
manifestly not wholly unadapted to the purposes of the latter. 
Mr. Locker, impressed, as it appears, with this view, opens his 
narrative in the midst of the period referred to, in 1795, when, 
among certain sections of the people in this country and certain 
political circles, most unmistakeable signs were evinced of a ten- 
dency to fraternize with revolutionary France. But these circles 
and parties were of two very distinct characters. While one un- 
doubtedly, such as that headed by Fox and other distinguished 
public men, applauded loyally the principles upon which the Revo- 
lution was commenced, another, in a lower stratum of society, was 
prepared to go to almost any length in admiring, advocating, and 





even adopting the practices of the revolutionists. Between these 
might probably be reckoned a third class, represented by such 
men as Horne Tooke, Thelwall, and other members of the London 
Corresponding Society, who, to a respectable station and intelli- 
gence, united a more intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
classes below them both in their wrongs and sufferings. Despite, 
indeed, the ferocious loyalty which surrounded the throne, and 
ostentatiously displayed itself in the House of Commons and the 
squirearchy in general ; so deep was the discontent caused by the 
political corruption and profligate national expenditure of the 
time, by the immense burdens borne by the lower ranks of the 
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middle classes, and the utter penury of the poor, that schemes 
were seriously discussed for the deposition of the King, the dis- 
persion of Mistry and Parliament, and the establishment of a 

ational Re yublic. 

abe ea circumstances as these the story which Mr. Locker 
has chosen opens. Sir Goodwin, who is the ostensible hero of the 
narrative, and is described as a wealthy West Indian merchant, a 
member of Parliament, and an ultra-loyalist, is fascinated by the 
personal graces of a lady who occupies a somewhat doubtful posi- 
tion in society as a mysterious fair one presiding over a fashionable 
faro-table. She is supposed to be the widow of an officer reported to 
have been killed in India, but who, it is also rumoured, had him- 
self disseminated that report in order to favour his escape with 
moneys belonging to the East India Company. The uncertainty 
in which this point is left, the various adventures undergone by the 
lady in question, by her confidante—a clever, unscrupulous, intrigu- 
ing woman, and the evil genius of her mistress—and by other per- 
sonages of the story, in the attempt to clear up this mystery ; the 
tempting remuneration openly offered by Sir Goodwin for authentic 
and satisfactory information upon the subject, and which supplies 
to so many different minds the original stimulus to the perplexing 
task referred to, form really the main thread of the story ; the 
odds being now against and now in favour of the marriage taking 
place. The characters are numerous, various, and well contrasted. 
The plot, though complicated, is not confused ; for, with one in- 
dividual who figures in three distinct personations, much indeed may 
e accomplished. An under-plot is also carried on, in which the 
marriage of one of Sir Goodwin’s daughters with Arthur Taswell, 
a member of the London Corresponding Society, and whom those 
acquainted with the notable men of the period named at the com- 
mencement of these remarks will readily identify, and of the other 
with his rival, and the respective sorrows, trials, and destinies of 
these couples, are closely and cleverly interwoven with the chief 
action developed in the narrative. There is a sufficient admixture of 
drollery and comicality among the subordinate personages, in the 
scenes in which they ventilate their opinions of each other, to give 
zest to the more serious portions of the work, which, on the whole, 
cannot tail, we think, to acquire a very respectable degree of 


popularity. 








THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH.* 


Ovr deans, it would appear, are singularly apt to bestow a por- 
tion of their ample leisure upon little works designed to explain 
the etymology and grammar of our language. There is Dean 
Hoare, whose treatise upon Anglo-Latin roots we noticed a fort- 
night ago. There was Dean Trench, with his learned and thought- 
ful essay “On the Study of Words.” There was Dean Swift, 
among whose collected writings is a pamphlet against the corrup- 
tions of English in his time. And here is Dean Alford, who has 
now republished, with some additions, the substance of his contri- 
tions to Good Words, and of his lectures to the Church of England 
Young Men’s Literary Association at Cantérbury, making a neat 
little volume in its outside appearance, but inwardly disconnected 
and confused. It is, indeed, a string of mere “Stray Notes,” in 
paragraphs numbered from 1 to 386, without any rational arrange- 
ment, and with an index referring not to the paragraphs or sec- 
tions, but to the pages. We could have wished for a more 
methodical work on the subject. A scholar of Dean Alford’s 
reputation should not have set the example of loose book-making. 
He has jotted down a great many instances of false pronounciation, 
bad syntax, and improper diction, which he has met with either in 
private conversation and correspondence, or in the literature of 
the day; he has laid down, in most instances with great judg- 
ment, the law to correct these blunders; and his book might be 
read with much profit, if it were possible to read it as a whole. 
But it is simply unreadable, because it has neither beginning, 
middle, norend. We could well have spared the numerous per- 
sonal anecdotes and the faint attempts at pleasantry with which 
he has sought to relieve, as he supposes, the dulness of this subject. 
Cobbett’s English Grammar is anything but dull; and Dean 
Alford might have written a Treatise on Bad Grammar, which 
would in itself have been tolerably entertaining, if he had 
discussed the subject in an orderly and progressive manner. 
Perhaps he intends yet to do so, and these “Stray Notes” 
are but as Mémoires pour servir, the materials with which 
his future edifice may be built. In the meantime they may serve 
to fortify the opinion and practice even of educated persons upon 
several usages which have recently been introduced, and which the 
highest critical authority may not yet have approved. Such is 
the use of the indefinite article a, instead of an, before a word that 
begins with w long, or before the word one; and the use of an 
before the word historian, but a before h istory, because the accent 
falls on the first syllable in this case, but on the second in the 
other. Such again is the use of the indicative mood of the verb. 
after the conditional particles if and whether, in those cases where 
it is meant to imply that there is no doubt about the fact: as “ you 
shall see wheth r I am your master or not,” instead of “I be.” 
Such too is the use of the first personal pronoun me, not in the 
accusative case, but as a secondary nominative, in the sentence “ It 
is me,” which Dr. Latham pronounces to be right, though he would 
not defend “ li is him.” There are several other questions of this 
kind upon which Dean Alford’s judgment is valuable. We do not, 
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however, agree with him in all points. For example, he is wrong 
in saying that mistake is never used as a neuter verb, without an 
accusative to follow. Milton says, in Comus, 


* Oh ye mistook ; ye should have snatched his wand.” 


Dean Alford, with a slightly supercilious air, which offends us ip 
many passages of his little book, takes upon himself to say that, 
whenever we hear the word mistake used in this manner, “we at 
once take the measure of our friend, as one who has not long 
escaped from the study of the rules of the lesser grammarians, by 
which, and not by the usages of society, circumstances have com- 
pelled him to learn his language.” This is as much as to say that 
one who speaks the English of Milton cannot have been accustomed 
to keep company with gentlemen. In our humble opinion, Dean 
Alford both mistakes and is mistaken. 


LABRADOR.* 


TuEsE explorations—the result of which has been embodied in 
the two portly volumes before us, by Mr. Hind, of whom the world 
has before heard as Professor of Chemistry and Geology in the 
University of Toronto, and as author of the narrative of the 
Canadian Red River exploring expedition, and of another 
similar enterprise in the succeeding year to the Assiniboine and 
Saskatchewan—were undertaken to examine the interior of the 
great peninsula of Labrador, to ascertain its geological formation 
and describe its geographical features, and to trace the bearings 
of the large river Moisie, or Misté-shipu (an analogous word to 
Mississippi), in its wanderings towards the ocean. Competent 
surveyors were appointed by the Canadian Government to accom- 
pany the expedition, which was in all respects liberally supplied 
with stores and ammunition of every kind suitable to. the purposes 
of the party. 

Of the immense territories comprised in this portion of British 
North America but little information has hitherto been in our 
possession, and that principally derived from fragmentary narra- 
tives of missionaries, backwoods-men, and other authorities of an 
inexact character, and from maps rudely delineated by native 
hands. One of the objects of the present expedition was to test 
the accuracy of one of these charts made by a native Montagnais 
Indian, and its agreement or otherwise with the actual observations 
of the members of the expedition ; and, in general, to obtain as 
much information as possible respecting the resources of the ex- 
tensive district already named; as well as the Montagnais and 
Nasquapees, the former of whom hunt chiefly on the coast, while the 
latter range through the interior. The adventures which are bound 
to befal such a party, their hairbreadth escapes from snows and 
storms and rapids, their many “ moving accidents by flood and 
field,” were, it need scarcely be said, of the most lively and exciting 
description, to say nothing of the salmon-speariny, seal-hunting, 
and similar sports, which agreeably diversified the various stages 
of their camp life, both in progress and return. Their intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, who, though most of them nominal Christians, 
converted by Roman Catholic emissaries, retain much of their 
ancestral superstitions, is graphically illustrated with amusing 
incidents, with details of their conversation and traditions, their 
religious customs, their marriage, christening, and funeral cere- 
monies. There are many descriptions in these pages of wild and 
magnificent scenery, highly gratifying to the reader but eminently 
perilous to the traveller; and of such the subjoined passage 
relates a notable instance. Near Cold Water River the party 
“emerged from a fine forest of spruce and birch to the border of 
a complete chaos of rocks and trees. A land-slide, on a stupendous 
scale, had taken place during the spring of the preceding year. 
Above rose a dark green precipice several hundred feet high, with 
trees overhanging its crest ; below, and all the way down a steep 
incline, were masses of shattered rock which had been crushed into 
the valley below by the falling fragments. It appeared as if a 
portion of the mountain from 200 to 300 feet in height, and half 
that measure in breadth, had become detached from the summit, 
and in its headlong fall was shattered into countless pieces of all 
sizes and shapes. These had ploughed their way through the 
forest, and carried the trees before them in their resistless rush to 
the valley below, where they lay matted together over roots, rocks, 
and broken limbs in inextricable disarray. A clase inspection of the 
mineral character of the rocks developedanother of highinterest. The 
rock was no other than the celebrated Labrador felspar, not unfre- 
quently distinguished by the exquisite play of colours which its 
surface exhibits when seen at particular angles of vision. A 
mountain range of Labrador felspar, no doubt the fire rocks of 
the Nasquapees, small areas of which, under favourable conditions 
and aspects, charm the eye with changing lustre and reflect the 
most lively greys, the most delicate blues, and the softest golden 
yellows.” 

The second volume gives much new and important information, 
both in a scientific and social point of view, respecting the native 
tribes, their numbers, condition, prospects, and settlements, 
statistics of the seal and fur trade, and of the salmon and cod 
fisheries. Many judicious remarks on the proper mode 0 
extending and encouraging those important channels of enterprise, 
as the medium of profitable investment, and the nursery for hardy 
and skilful seamen, are made by the author, and will no doubt 





* Explorations in the Interior of the Labrador Peninsula. By Henry Ynile 
Hind, M.A, Intwo vols. London: Longman & Co. 
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receive that attention which is justly their due from those con- 
cerned in the fitting out and direction of the expedition. Numerous 
striking illustrations from the pencil of Mr. William Hind, the 
author's brother, who accompanied the party, besides some well 
executed woodcuts, will be generally considered as constituting 
not the least of the titles to recommendation possessed by this 
valuable and important work. 








HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS.* 


Tux lovers of poetical literature will be glad to welcome, in the 
uniform and convenient shape which the present, the first collected 
edition of Mr. Taylor’s works, assumes, the various poems, mostly 
dramatic, which at different times he has given to the world. 
They are all in one or another degree somewhat remarkable ; but in 
one instance only, in “ Philip Van Artevelde,” can the author be 
said to have achieved any great success. Cvzesar assiduously trained 
himself from his youth upwards in the arts of tyranny, in order 
that he might deliberately overthrow the liberties of his country. 
With equal forethought, but not with equal success, Mr. Taylor 
appears to have begun his career with the determination to over- 
throw the system of poetry which he found in vogue at the time he 
first sought entranee within “ the flowery land” of song. He found 
Byronism and Shelleyism high in the ascendant, overshadowing, 
however, in his judgment, rather than outshining, certain other 
luminaries less remarkable for a wasteful expenditure of transient 
coruscations of genius, but burning with a steadier and more 
vestal flame. No man, he says, can be a great poet, who is not a 
creat philosopher. Tried by this test, indeed, both Byron and 
Shelley fail, though Byron had probably the more logical head of 
the two ; but the one who believed in man and his perfectibility 
disbelieved in God ; and the other, who believed in Deity, had 
nothing but the most contemptuous opinion of man, his nature, 
and his destinies. Byronian poetry, lax in principle, deficient in 
moral basis, and too dependent, though not exclusively so,on passion 
and imagination, was far from satisfying Mr. Taylor, or, it must 
be confessed, many others of the judicious minds of the time ; minds 
which, unbent by the influence of the violent gusts, the absolute 
storm of popularity which impelled the sails of the favourite for the 
moment, could look forward to the critical calm which invariably 
follows, and possibly prepare for a totally different result. Shelleyan 
poetry he describes in his preface to these volumes, which preface we 
have always thought one of the most masterly productions of his 
pen. He describes it, with much truth—as a sort of golden cloud- 
land, rich in gorgeous colouring, and, in vast proportions, suggestive 
of a thousand fantastic sentences, but baseless, meaningless, and 
incapable of effecting permanent impressions on the mind. Words- 
worth and Southey were evidently, in many respects, more to his 
taste. If not the equals of those twin lights of song before named 
in imagination and passion, the latter were their superiors both in 
faith and in philosophy, in learning, in morals, and in judgment. 
Now, to make the great poet, all these requisites must be united. 
Mr. Taylor, although he has told us how much is to be gained for 
such a purpose, by a more comprehensive cultivation of the intel- 
lectual faculties, by a calmer and severer tone of feeling, and by a 
more habitual appeal to ethical principles and the judicial qualities 
of the mind, does not profess to have himself realized his own 
ideal. So far, therefore, our way is clear. His advice, however, 
may. be safely commended to the perusal of all young writers, and 
can hardly fail of producing good, especially in those of what is 
called “ a poetical turn ” :— / 

“‘ For poetry is reason’s self sublimed ; 
Tis reason’s sovereignty whereunto 
All properties of sense, all dues of wit, 
All fancies, images, perceptions, passions, 
All intellectual ordinance grown up 
From accident, necessity, or custom, 
Seen to be good, and after made authentic ; 
All ordinance aforethought, that from science 
Doth prescience take, and from experience law ; 
All lights and institutes of digested knowledge, 
Gifts and endowments of intelligence 
From sources living, from the dead bequests,— 
Subserve and minister.” 


7 7 . . 9 . ' 
senile the author’s chef-d’euvre already mentioned, we have here 

saac Comnenus,” “ Edwin the Fair,” “ A Sicilian Summer,” 
7 on ’ ‘ ; mn > . 

St. Clement’s Eve,” “The Eve of the Conquest,” and some minor 
poems, 


ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES.t 


THE characteristics of novel writing in the present day are 
vastly different from what they were only twenty or fifteen yeurs ago. 
In the productions of this class now, we have no attempt at fine 
Writing ; no urgent and agonizing appeal to our sensibilities ; no 
long, exhaustive descriptions of natural scenery ; no dilettantism ; 
ho theorizing on art or its schools ; no fragments of ethical philo- 
Sophy; no metaphysical disquisitions. This change is due in a 
steat measure to the influence of Dickens and Thackeray. It has 
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. The Poetical Works of Henry Taylor, D.C.L. In three vols. London : / 
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not rested there. On the contrary, beside these negative dif- 
ferences, we generally find a plainer style—plain even to baldness 
—but a story more skilfully constructed, the interest of which is 
mainly found not in the development of character, but in the con- 
catenation of a series of surprising incidents. Of characters there 
is mostly a pretty plentiful lack. What Pope very foolishly said 
of women, might be more truly predicated of novels. But, en 
revanche, if there be but few characters, there are many personages. 
If we meet but little thought, there is abundance of conversation. 
If we are struck with no reflections, on the other hand we submit 
to many remarks. A number of these personages are placed before 
us in the first few chapters, and arranged according to a certain 
method, like the various pieces on a chess-board ; and either by a 
practised glance, or by the faintest of hints from the author, we 
learn what the object of the game, the principal move, is to be. 
His design from that moment is to mystify the reader by 
a number of cross combinations and false resolutions of the 
mystery originally propounded ; until, every probable manceuvre 
executed which had masked the real intention of the writer, he, by 
a masterly stroke, dependent perhaps upon some half-forgotten 
step at the commencement of the story, suddenly brings us face to 
face with the real difficulty, which, however, by a reach of 
profound craft, he now smilingly and triumphantly removes, Such 
is very much the course of the present story. An eccentric, cross- 





grained baronet (it is astonishing how popular this class of hereditary 
dignity is with novelists), has two sons. The elder, frank, honest, 
noble-hearted, cannot endure the petty despotism to which his 
father would subject him ; and after spending several years of his 
youth in travelling and in other pursuits, which lead him much 





from his home, finally marries, contrary to the paternal commands, 
an amiable girl, not unworthy, by position or character, of the 
family of which she thus becomes a member; but who, being of 
delicate constitution, and unacknowledged by his father and sisters, 
dies broken-hearted, in the first year of their wedded life, leaving 
to her disconsolate husband the care of a baby daughter, whom he 
names, after some ancestress of his house, Annis, It is her fortunes 
and misfortunes that form the subject of the narrative. The younger 
brother, Oliver, a fawning, plotting, treacherous villain, in concert 
with his wife, in whom those amiable qualities are developed to a 
more tropical degree of luxuriance, after the lapse of a few years gets 
possession of the child, with not the very kindest feelings or inten- 
tions towards her, as may be imagined. A course of ill-treatment 
sufficiently severe brings on a fever, which, coinciding with a report 
of her father’s death while abroad, suggests to her affectionate 
guardians the propriety of spreading a report of her own decease, 
by which the way would be opened to the possession by Oliver of 
his brother’s title and property. Not wishing, however, to assume 
the guilt of actual murder, they put the unfortunate infant into 
hands which they can trust, and indulge the population of her native 
place with the melancholy spectacle of her supposed funeral. From 
this point the interest of the story naturally increases, and is sus- 
tained without a single check to the close. The character of the 
heroine, a wild and wilful little soul, who, though in poverty and 
subjection, has all the instincts of her class, and all the family 
spirit in her disposition, is graphically drawn, and ably and con- 
sistently worked out, as is the retribution or the destiny due 
from the hands of ideal justice to all connected with her. There 
is-plenty of variety, both of scenery and incident, in these pages, 
and, what readers generally cannot fail to admire, many agreeable 
pictures of quiet domestic life im rural rectories, and seaside 
cottages, and country granges. That the whole ends happily for 
Annis Warleigh, and those who had cherished and benefited the 
little wildling in her days of peril and adversity, we need not say. 


THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES.* 


Tur learned writer of this comparatively small, but complete 
treatise has divided it into two parts. In the first he discusses the 
sources or elements of the Romance languages. The original 
foundation be shows to be undoubtedly the spoken bu non-written 
Latin which grew up side by side with the more patrician dialect 
that in time engrossed the literary honours of the pen; but 
which, after the fall of the Roman dominion and the extinction of 
its literary influence, acquired gradually an importance not hereto- 
fore possessed by it. To this, in its earlier period, that is, prior to 
the universal domination of Rome in the Italian peninsula, was 
added the Greck element; and, subsequently, on the decline of 
the same power, the German or Gothic. Vocabularies illustrative of 
these facts, with the synonymes and etymologies traced through 
various tongues, are given under each of these heads. In the 
second part, the author treats of the- jurisdictions or provinces of 
the Romance family of languages. These he divides into the 
Italian, the Wallachian, the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Provengal, 
and the French. The Rheto-Romanesque, the language of a portion 
of the Grisons, which by its preservation of many pure and archaic 
Latin forms was at one time a puzzle both to casual travellers and 
also to more skilled etymologists, M. Diez will not elevate into 
a position of a twin-sister to the six varieties before named ; not 
only because it is only its dialects that are written, and that with a 
very arbitrary and confused orthography, but ‘principally because 
no true written language, no Aulic and cultivated idiom, has 


By Friedrich 


* Introduction to the Grammar of the Romance Languages. 
Diez. Translated by C. B. Csyley, B.A. Williams & Norgate. 
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shown itself within the territory referred to. The Rhetians 
and their language, as of Etruscan origin, give rise to much 
interesting speculation among the philological theorists. 





THE KING’S BELL.* 


In this singular but pleasing poem, which comprises only a 
few hundred lines, the author records a single instance out of 
the many which might be adduced from the experience of every 
individual son of Adam, of “the vanity of human wishes.” The 
moral of his lay very much reminds us of that enforced in the 
tale of Seged, king of Ethiopia, and his ten projected days of 
happiness, which he was destined, alas! never to realize. The 
story is that of a young prince, Felix, who, on his succession to 
the paternal throne, full of the ardent susceptibilities of youth, 
and supported on either side by good fortune and dominion, 
orders the addition to his palace of a turret, wherein he suspends a 
golden bell, which he resolves shall announce daily, or oftener, if 
need be, to his subjects, that almost perpetual sensation of felicity 
which his own ardent expectations seem to promise him. The result 
may be readily forecast. While exhausting the usual resources 
of his position; while indulging to satiety in all such pleasures as 
pomp, and luxury, and unbounded wealth can stimulate or supply ; 
though often tempted to inquire of himself if he be not happy, 
he nevertheless shrinks from pulling the cord attached to the fondly 
projected publisher of his felicity. Though he is victorious in 
war; fortunate in his family and in his realm; beloved and 
esteemed by his subjects, honoured by surrounding states ; this 
golden bell, the object of which was well known, was never once 
heard. How, and when, and wherefore it rings at last, is related 
simply, touchingly, and effectively. The following lines present a 
fair sample of the author’s strain :— 


*‘ Happy! alas! who’s happy here on earth ? 
Why man is wretched from his very birth ; 
Frail as a flower’s his hold of earth, none know 
Whether the human bud will fade or blow; 

For hours on hours his lids are seal’d in sleep, 
And when at last he wakes—it is to weep! 
And now begins his endless quest of joy: 

At first he finds it in the simplest toy— 

His rattle, bells, a string of tangled beads, 
The beetle in the grass, a knot of weeds, 

The letters in old books begirt with gold— 

In everything that he can snatch and hold: 
Yet brief as bold his sallies of delight, 

For even while he laughs he weeps outright. 
Youth comes, and then—as childhood went before, 
Why, so youth gocs in turn to come no more, 
Its little blisses never known, and prized, 

Or only known amiss—to be despised ! 

But wiser manhood soon will make amends— 
Has riper purposes and richer ends; 

We shall be fortunate and happy then, 

Be all we would as soon as we are men. 

One seeking pleasure to the wine-cup flies ; 
Another drinks his bane from woman’s eyes ; 
A third hoards gold—a fourth is mad for fame— 
All aiming at one thing whate’er their aim— 
All mock’d and baffled by it (me, no less, 

Me, most of all!) the phantom—Happiness !” 








DAN TO BEERSHEBA.+ 


Tue title of this book, the scene of which is laid in America. 
might lead us to expect it to be the journal of a discontented 
traveller, who went all over the States, from north to south, and 
found the whole Republic morally and intellectually barren. ‘It is 
not, however, a book of travels, but a novel of American domestic life. 
The heroine, Miss Sybil Fanning, is the daughter of a judge at 
Boston, and she goes, with her brother John, to visit the family of 
Mr. Bradleigh, a planter, residing at Charleston, South Carolina. 
Much of the action takes place at Montfort, the plantation of Mrs. 
Lamar, a fascinating Southern widow, with a romantic mystery 
about her position. The interest of the story is pretty fairly 
divided between this lady and Sybil Fanning. Several gentlemen 
of whom the most important are Winthrop Hale, of Boston, and 
Mr. Clinton, of New York, are among the dramatis persone ; and 
there is a sufficient amount of the tender sentiment mixed up with 
the practical transactions of the plot. The institution of slavery, 
as we might well suppose, figures rather prominently in this novel. 
The author's opinions may perhaps be gathered from what is said 
by W inthrop Hale, who, though fully convinced of the evils of 
slavery, disapproves of the violence of the Abolitionist party. 
One chapter is headed “ Southern Fanaticism,” in which there is a 
slave-hunt, and Winthrop Hale, being mistaken for one of those 
who helped the runaway to escape, runs a great risk of his life. 
Another chapter, entitled “Northern Fanaticism,” describes a 
riot at Newport, in Rhode Island, caused by an attempt to enforce 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Mrs. Lamar’s cousin, Ralph, a model of 
Southern chivalry, has volunteered to recapture one of her people, 
and he is shot throngh the heart. The general drift of the story is 
to show that the social life of America, previous to the civil war, 

* The King’s Bell. By Richard H. Stoddard. London: B. M. Pickering. 
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was everywhere disturbed by the conflicting habits and principles 
of North and South. The Boston transcendentalists and the 
Philadelphia Quakers are caricatured not less severely than the 
brawling, boasting idlers of South Carolina. As a sample of the 
former we will quote Professor Lightcap’s views on the great 
problem of the negro race. 


“¢Tt is the principal interest of my life,’ said the Professor ; ‘op 
was till a short time since,’ he added, with a graceful recognition of 
Priscilla’s presence and claims. ‘The great African race, the race en. 
dued with the finest instincts, the most delicate susceptibilities, the 
loftiest aspirations, and the warmest affections of the whole human 
family. To see them restored to their rights and their place among 
the kindred of the earth has always been the great object of my life,’ 

**¢ We have been passing the winter at the Soutb, Sybil observed; 
‘we have not been at home more than a mouth,’ 

«“¢ Ah! the African in the false and artificial condition of slavery ig 
not the same being as in his native state of freedom: yet even there, 
were you not struck by the elevation of character, the deep religious 
feeling, they manifest ?’ 

“<7 don’t think we could have come in contact with the best speci. 
mens,’ said Cocky, drily: ‘ though, indeed, one sometimes does them 
great injustice; for there was a well-fed, lazy fellow of a coachman be. 
longing to a friend of ours, who seemed quite sunk in ignoble content, 
but he roused himself and ran away soon after we left.’ 

«The noble natural yearning for freedom had been awaked, no 
doubt; and, Heaven be praised, there are hundreds waiting with arms 
open to welcome the brother, and hands outstretched to bestow life’s 
greatest boon upon him. I would prefer to say thousands, for then 
we should have thousands of fugitives instead of a solitary one from 
time to time.’ 

“¢Then you advocate their running away ?” 

** Undoubtedly, undoubtedly ; let them be true to the noble in- 
stinct of freedom; indeed, I am the President of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Fugitives from Labour. I would prefer to see every 
slave in the Southern States escape than that they should be emanci- 
pated, for it gives a finer opportunity for developing their higher 
nature. What we strive for is always far more valued than what is 
given without labour and without price.’ 

“¢But what do you propose to do with them after they have 
escaped, even provided the law did not oblige them to be sent back ? 

*«* Nothing, madam, nothing. Have we not given them liberty, the 
greatest gift of God and the inalienable right of every man? What 
more could we do for them? No, our task is at end; we have made 
them freemen; we have no higher, and consequently no further obli- 
gation.’ 

“ ¢ Nevertheless, they are neither fowls of the air nor yet lilies of 
the field,’ said Cocky. 

*<¢ What did you remark ?’ the Professor asked. 

*** Oh, merely that there were minor considerations, such as food 
and raiment.’ 

“* We have satisfied the great hunger of the soul 

*¢ ¢ Besides,’ interposed Priscilla, who prided herself upon being, with 
all her attainments and accomplishments, a thoroughly practical 
woman, ‘ every free man’s natural instinct prompts him to provide the 
necessaries of life for himself; and as soon as these poor creatures are 
restored to their natural condition, they will spontaneously adapt 
themselves to it as aquarious bipeds do to water.’ 

“One of the articles of food used by the African in his noble, 
natural condition is human flesh, I believe; and as to clothes— 
Cocky began: but Miss Priscilla, who, like all Boston blues, was @ 
great prude, looked so horrified at the possible termination of his 
sentence, that Sybil came to the rescue and rose to go. 


, 


There is much lively dialogue, and a fair share of incident and 
adventure in this story, which has quite enough of interest to carry 
the reader through its single volume. 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT.* 


In this volume— written, as its title implies, for the season, and 
penned in an easy, chatty, confidential style—are chronicled the 
doings of a family of some mark, at their supposed mausion in @ 
certain county in the West of England. A certain baronet, whois 
described as of extensive landed property, and equally extensive 
experience in life, liberal and enlightened, witty and wise, opens his 
hospitable doors to the neighbouring gentry and some other friends 
at this genial season of the year, the annual festival of Christendom. 
Among the company are his son, an officer in Her Majesty's forces 
in India, who has come home invalided and “ on urgent private 
affairs,” principally instigated by an invitation from mamma ; and 
Georgiana, his only unmarried daughter, whose hand is sought in 
marriage by two gentlemen, both at this time also guests ; one Sir 
Harry Loo Childers, Bart., with an ample income (whose suit 1s 
favoured by Lady Glanville), but who is simply a brainless rake, 
unprincipled, and a sot; and the other, Mr. Vernon Somers, & 
young lawyer, pale, slender, and endowed with lustrous eyes and 
delicately formed lips. The not unusual amusements of Christmas 
trees and private theatricals are had recourse to, both of which beat 
their fruit ; one, in the resuscitation of a supposed Shakespearian for- 
gery, founded on the story of “ The Curious Impertinent,” related by 
Cervantes ; the other in proving the occasion of the unfortunate iguk- 
tion of Georgiana Glanville’s crinoline, through the brutal reckles* 
ness of Sir Harry, as the lady was busily engaged in lighting the 
lamps, for the amusement of the younger portion of the company, 
on that arboreal symbol of festivity which has of late so effectually 


* Christmas at Old Court. 
R. Bentley. 


By the Author of “‘ Richelieu in Love.” London* 
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taken root in our land. Rescued from a dreadful fate, and at 
the peril of his own life, by Vernon Somers, the paternal baronet 
speaks out in his favour, and the discomfited and detested rival very 
properly abandons the field. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
value of uncles in works of fiction and dramas. Vernon Somers, 
whose means, like his person, have been very slender, and his pro- 
spects, as “an utter barrister” with no briefs, not over brilliant 
hitherto, has one uncle, who kindly promises him, on his marriage, 
£10,000 ; and Georgiana has the good luck to have another, an 
Admiral of the Blue, who just turns up at the nick of time, and 
romises to double her father’s £5,000 whenever the happy event 
alluded to shall come off. Captain Glanville is of course anxious 
to follow suit, and makes himself sufficiently agreeable to secure a 
similar result with a Miss Mainfroy, daughter of an East Indian 
colonel, also guests at Old Court. The joy of the whole party may 
therefore be imagined. To the book is prefixed a dedication to 
Mr. Webster, of the Haymarket ; and at the conclusion is added 
an epithalamium on the marriage of the Prince and Princess of 


Wales. 


CHRONICLES OF THE SCHOMBERG-COTTA FAMILY.* 


Tuts is a work in which important truth and pleasing fiction are 


combined in about equal proportions and with considerable in- | 


genuity ; in which the life and career of the great apostle of the 
Reformation are sketched, with incidental notices of some of his 
illustrious companions during the wonderful events of that period, 
and of the history which he and they created ; while along with 
this the simple, domestic, pious, anxious life of a Saxon family, 
their loves, their cares, their troubles, are all related with a charming 
simplicity and in a kindly and charitable tone that will secure, 
from first to last, the earnest attention of the reader. All the 
principal circumstances connected with Martin Luther's early 
career ; his poverty, his studies, his vows, his monastic life and 
duties, his accidental discovery of the Bible, his revolt against the 
practices of the monks in the sale of indulgencies, his drawing up 
of his celebrated Theses ; his travels, his escapes, his trials, his 
translations of the Scriptures, his preachings, his expoundings, and 
the closing scene of his life, are here introduced and more or less 
dilated on with pathetic sympathy or sincere admiration. The 
medium adopted by the author for the concentration of these inci- 
dents is that of a series of chronicles or diaries kept by various 
members of this family, supposed to be on terms of intimacy with 
the indomitable hero of the new religious epoch. 





GUY LIVINGSTONE’S BUNDLE OF BALLADS.t 


SomME of our readers may still remember the chivalrous hero of 
“Boots and the Border,” whose adventures on the banks of the 
Upper Potomac, and his subsequent “incarceration” in the 
Federal “ Bastille” of Washington, were narrated in a volume 
reviewed by us three or four months ago. It will not, perhaps, 
be forgotten that he wore a fine pair of boots and rode a very 
fine horse upon his memorable expedition from Baltimore to the 
headquarters of the Confederate army. Of the “ Boots” there is 
no more to be said ; but we are again reminded of the gallant 
steed. Falcon, we know, pricked up his ears in delight whenever 
a snatch of ballad poetry was recited by his master to beguile the 
tediousness of a midnight ride. If this bundle of ballads, which 
the author of “Guy Livingstone” has “ edited,” or more properly 
composed, was indeed part of the furniture of his saddle-bags on 
that disastrous journey, we must heartily condole with him upon 


the loss of his fine animal thus gifted with an exceptional literary | 


taste. A horse of spirit, and worthy of the booted campaigner, 

must have been hugely pleased with some of the metrical romances 

in this collection. He would like such achievements as that of 
old Thunderbolt, of black Prunella’s breed,”— 


* At the bullfinch, with its yawning drain, 
A deep drop into a stony lane, 
And a four-foot oaken rail ;” 


He would also like the dark-grey mare, which raced against the 
fleet stallion of an Arab Sheykh, “along the Dead Sea shore ;” 
and which might have quite outstripped the Arab, if her English 
rider had not been so much the heavier man. “Ah me! that 
Weight must tell on speed,” is a sentiment which poor Falcon would 
€ sure to appreciate correctly, if nothing else in the book. We 
may, however, leave the horsy portion of these ballads, and turn 
to those which sing of women and of war. Oddly enough, their 
tone is most amorous when they are singing of battle, and most 
lerce and destructive when they are singing of love. The imaginary 
hero, In one instance, borrowing an idea from Korner’s Sword- 
> Ug, warmly woos his cold steel weapon as “ the Soldier’s Iron 
Bride. _ Elsewhere, he salutes a female personification of Death, 
and invites her to come and press her fiery lips to hisown. On the 
Peete we find some pieces which celebrate the prowess of a 
maria lady-killer, and his conquests over the weaker sex. Bya 
ee we Ferg of this theme, it is evident, the balance between 
inst; and war may be tolerably made up. In “Vez Victis,” for 

stance, a poem surely with a most belligerent title, we read how 


* 





Cc} Chronicles of the Schomberg-Cotta Family. By the Author of “The Voice of 
“ristian Life in Song.” London: H. Nelson. ’ 
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bums of Ballads. Edited by the Author of “ Guy Lavingstone.” Tinsley, 
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he met the haughty Cara Lee, forced an engagement, and inflicted 
an unmerciful defeat upon her. “A Modern Idyll,” which is a talk 
between Frank and Horace, in the ball-room, concerning the fair 
fame of the lady with whom Frank has just been dancing, breathes 
a still more terrible spirit. We cannot, indeed, approve of the 
choice of such an incident for poetical illustration. We would 
have “Guy Livingstone’s Bundle” more carefully sorted. The 
imitation of Macaulay’s “ Lays of Ancient Rome” is passable, 
and one or two of the sentimental pieces will do for a lady’s album. 








KNOWLEDGE OF THE TIME.* 


Tue industrious author of “Things not Generally Known,” and 
other works of a plain, practical character, has presented us in this 
volume with a manual of information relating to matters of reading, 
reference, and conversation, on subjects of living interest, useful 
curiosity, and amusing research ; topics of historical and political 
interest, such as the origin and history of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League ; the projected invasion of England by Napoleon I. ; the 
partition of Poland ; the results of revolutions, and many other 
similar subjects connected with our own and the immediately 
preceding generation. Several interesting articles, containing much 
condensed information, are devoted to dignities, titles of honour, 
change of surname, and the laws and customs relating thereto. 
Those sections of the work occupied with an account of the general 
progress of civilization throughout the world, the advance of 
science, and the surprising discoveries of the present day in relation 
to solar light, electricity, and magnetism, and the speculations of 
natural philosophers on correlative forces, are carefully compiled 
from the latest and best authorities. Life and health and sanitary 
measures receive due attention in another specific department ; 
while under the concluding head of religious thought, many 
admirable passages from learned and pious writers or speakers of 
our day, dignitaries of the Church, and others, are appropriately 
brought before the eye of the reader, as a fitting close to a volume 
of such varied interest. 








GUIDE TO THE VATICAN SCULPTURES.t 


Asa pocket companion to the inquisitive tourist, who strolls 
through the vast range of art galleries in the Vatican Palace, and 
wants to know the historical or mythological meaning, as well as 
the artistic value, of every specimen of Greek genius and of 

toman magnificence which he sees, Mr. Macpherson’s little guide- 
book is just the thing. He gives a small outline drawing, and a 
brief description, both usually comprised within a single page, of 
each of the 126 statues, groups, and busts, arranged in the 
Braccio Nuovo, or new wing of the Vatican; and he intends to 
follow up this publication with a similar treatise on the sculptures 
in the Museum of the Capitol and the Lateran Palace. 








Tue SHAKESPEARE CELEBRATION.—A public meeting was held at the 
Guildhall, Worcester, on Monday, to consider the proposed celebration 
of the Shakespeare tercentenary. A deputation from Stratford was 
introduced, and they asked that the sympathy and support of the 
people of Worcester should be given to the Stratford committee. 
There would be an effort for a monument of some kind to Shakespeare’s 
memory; for a fund to endow the school in Stratford at which 
Shakespeare was educated ; and for a festival in honour of the tercen- 
tenary of the poet’s birth. The first would be an open matter; the 
committee wished to see it carried out, but in preference would choose 
the second—the endowment of King Edward’s Free Grammar School. 
The festival would extend over some three or four days, commencing 
on Saturday, the 23rd of April, with a banquet, at which Lord Carlisle, 
chairman of the committee, would preside. The rest of the festival 
would consist of theatrical representations and concerts. A resolution 
was passed pledging support to the Stratford committee. 


Prize Essays ON JURISPRUDENCE.—By the will of the late Dr. 
Swiney funds are vested in the Society of Arts for awarding, in con- 
cert with the Royal College of Physicians, on every fifth anniversary 
of Dr. Swiney’s death, “ to the author of the best published treatise on 
Jurisprudence a silver goblet of the value of one hundred pounds, and 
gold coin in it to the same amount.” The award of the judges 
appointed by the will was made on the 20th inst., in favour of Henry 
Sumner Maine, Esq., D.C.L., late Regius Professor of Civil Law in 
the University of Cambridge, and now member of the Legislative 
Council of India, and author of a work on Jurisprudence entitled 
“ Ancient Law.” The goblet has been executed by the Messrs. 
Garrards, after a design specially prepared for the Society by Mr. 
Daniel Maclise, R.A. The next award will be made on the 20th of 
January, 1869, when a work on Medical Jurisprudence will be 
selected. 


Tue GarpEeNn Orac LE For 1864.—A novel feature has been adopted 
by Mr. Shirley Hibberd in the preparation of this work, the object 
being to show by the growth of plants and the development of flowers 
the progress of the seasons instead of by saints’ days, anniversaries, 
&c. It is an arrangement of flowers for every day throughout the 
year, and with it some curious revelations of their history, and some 
rare secrets of their successful cultivation. 





* Knowledge of the Time. A Manual of Reference, By John Timbs, F.S.A. 
London: Lockwood. 


+ Vatican Sculptures, selected and arranged in the order in which they are 
found in the Galleries, and briefly explained by Robert Macpherson, Rome, Chap- 
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Groagrapnicar—At 8.30 p.m. 1. (a) “Mr. Hector’s Exploring Expedition in 
Middle Island, New Zealand.” (n) “ Report of Mr. McKerrow on the Lake 
District of Otago.” 2. “* Lefroy’s Expedition in Western Australia.” Com- 
municated by the Colonial Offie ». 3. “* Ascent of the Moisie River, Labrad wr,” 
By Professor H. Y. Hind. 

EntTomo.ocicar—At 7 p.w. Anniversary. 

ACTUARIES—At 7 P.M. i 

Muzpicat—At 8.30 P.M. 


> vs » 
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TUESDAY. 
Mepricat ann Curevrarcat—At 8.30 p.m. 
Royat Insvirvrion—At 3 p.m. ‘On Experimental Optics.” By Professor 
Tyndall. ‘ 
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Royat Iws1 ——At 8 p.m. ‘On the Glacial Epoch.” By Professor 
Franklan ‘ 

. ATURDAY, 

Royat Instiv At S$ p.m. ‘On the Antiquity of Man.” By Mr. J. 
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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN, 

: Under the Management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison. 

On MON 2 aol January 25th, and during the week, to commence at Seven 
with W. C, ey’s Popular Operetta, 

FANCHETTE. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Thirlwal], Messrs. H. Corri, A. Cook, J. Rouse, and 
W. Harrison. Conder r, Mr. A. Mellon. 

After which, HARLEQUIN ST, GEORGE AND THE. DRAGON. 

Norice.- A Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime every Wednesday 
at Twi k, Children under Twelve years of age admitted at half-price to all 
sc ale of the “House except Pit, price 1s. 6d. 


\ ONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, 
4 MONDAY NEXT, JANUARY 25.- Violin, M. Vieuxtemps (his first 
appearance this season) ; Pianoforte, Mr. Chas Hallé; Vocalists, Madame Parepa 
and Mr. Santley. Conductor, Mr. Benedict. balcony, 3s.; ad- 
mission, ls rickets at Chappell & Co.’s, 50, New Bond-street; Cramer & Co.’s 
201, Reg nt-street; Keith, Prowse, & Co.’s, 48, Cheapside ; and at Austin’s, 


Sofa stalls, 5s. ; 


MINSTREI ST. JAMES'S HALL— 


YHRISTY’S MINSTRELS.—ST. JAMES’ 
Owing to the su ; which has attended their recent perform ces in the 


above Hall, the Proprietor begs to announce that they will appear fo r a limited 
number of nights in the Minor St. Jan nes's Hall, which has been elegantly decorated 
and fur hed. Performances every nicht at 8: Wednesdavs and Sati = ys at 3. 
Stall chairs, 3s.; area, 2s.; gall r} , ls.—W. BURTON, Proprietor ; . BON. 
FANTI, Secretary 


G EOLOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, LOND( LS Professor 
TENNANT, F.GS., a di by Rev. T. WILTSHIRE, A., | give 8 
COURSE OF LECTURE Son GEOLOGY, on WEDNESDAY E VE NINGS. from 
Eight to Nine o'clock. 
he first Lecture, JANUARY 20th, to be continued to Faster. 
A more extended Course will ! en on Wednesday and Friday Mornings, from 
Nine to Ten o’clock, commencing January 27th, and will be continued to May. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., 


Principal, 
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\ ie EDWARD COOKE, MINING SHAREBROKER, 75, 
i OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, Reliable information given on 
application, relative to the: rerits of Mines, ei her for speculation or investment, A 
few good Mines have been selected with much care and attention, an investment in 
which can searc ely fail to be highly remunerative, 


Nov. 20, 1863. Bankers: Alliance Bank, Lothbury. 


——— 


RAR. J. W. GILBERT, MINE BROKER, Pinners Hall 
fe 4 court, Old Broa l-stre et. Late of St. Day, Oarnwi all. 

\ n hie practical knowledge of Mining, added to six years’ experience 
ker, feels confident of the benefit of his advice to Investors. Mines 
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THE UNIVERSAL PENNY! 

NE of the mont useful articles in which this little Coin can he 
profitably ir ted, is in purchasing a Penny Packet of HAR RPEB 
TWELVETR EI $s’ GL YCERINE SOAP PO Ww DER, by which a Pound of capital 
Scouring Soap may be made, possessing remarkable lathering properties, and the 
use of which renders the We g of Clothes a comparf&tively easy operation. 

Manufactory—Bromley-by- Boy eq bendans E, 
» SE gee. ae ti 


D IN NEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA has beet 
during twenty re » years emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Professiod, 
and universally ne d by the Pu :as the best re smedy for Acidity ofthe Stomac), 
He artbu , He uv , Gi vat, and ary gestion, and as a mild Ape srient for delicate 
( nstituti ions, mor espe cially for L wg 5, = Children. It is prepared, in a state? 
perfect purity and of uniform stre neth, by DINNEFORD and CO., 172 New Bond 
street, London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throu; ghout the ‘world. 
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EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 





TINHE GREAT 








The GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to receiv 
applications for sums of £100, or w pwards, of the above Stock, created ar 
the powers of their Act of 1862, bearing a fixed Preferential Interest of 44 pet °™ 
per annum, 

Interest commences from the date of payment. 

Applications to be made, either personally or by letter, to the undersigned. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, January, 1864, J. B, OWEN, Secret#?: 
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